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known—*‘ ruthless and umsparing’’, ‘‘ merciless ’’, 
‘‘ absolutely and relatively mean’’, were his words-— 
and Mr. Lloyd George, who thought he was extrava- 
gantly generous. Certainly we fail to see how Ireland 
can decently complain. The Nationalists, it seems, 


are to get their ‘“‘freedom’’, and to be paid | 


£2,000,000 a year for taking it. 


The speech of this debate was made by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. The present Home Rule Bill makes the 
financial confusion between England and Ireland worse 
rather than better. Ireland is poor and England is rich. 
It follows that England spends more money upon 
government than Ireland would spend if left to herself. 
Since we make Ireland spend this money, asking her 


| 


was from the first limited by dependence on the 
Nationalist vote, and it is now limited still further by 
the opposition of Ulster. ‘* Ulster ’’, said Mr. Kipling, 
‘“ was the first community in the realm to realise that 
this Home Rule Bill meant life or death—and better 
death than the life it would impose upon her sons.”’ 


On Tuesday night the Welsh Church Bill passed 


_ through the House of Commons for the third time in 


to live above her income, we have hitherto helped her | 


pay the bill. But Home Rule was going to put an end 
to this arrangement. Ireland was to pay and spend 
for herself. Now we find that not even this happy 
consequence is to flow from Ireland's freedom ’’. 
Every time the Imperial Government raises money for 
Imperial purposes in Ireland there will be the old 
clamour and resistance. Moreover, there will be a 
Parliament resisting in Dublin as well as members at 
Westminster. England is to cut _the Union; but 
England is to cut neither her financial losses nor the 
perpetual nuisance of Irish discontent. 


Sir Edward Carson on Tuesday reminded the Govern- 
ment that in Ulster they have to face an unshrinking 
resolution to stay within the Union. This is a common- 
place of the Home Rule position ; but, with talk of com- 
promise continually going on, it tends to drop out of 
view. Ulster thinks it worth while to live under the 
King and an Imperial Parliament, and Ulster will not 
without war be expelled. Ulster is merely waiting 
upon political facts. When the Home Rule Bill 
becomes law Ulster will take action. Ulster will not 
sign away the right to stay with Great Britain per- 
petually in return for any pledge or promise of the 
Government. ‘‘ We are not out for settlement ’’, said 
Siz Edward Carson. ‘‘ We are not afraid. We do 
not want civil war—nobody does. It is a horrible 
thing—it is almost a savage thing amongst a civilised 
race—but if they drive us to it we will take the conse- 
quences like men. And I tell you plainly, it is not we 
who will shirk it.’’? Clear speaking such as this better 
helps a settlement than disguising the issues. It 
clearly defines the attitude and spirit with which all 
parties have to deal. 


Though we in no way admit the necessary 
competence of a successful author to be a successful 
politician we allow that the amateur does tend to keep 
in view simple and essential things. When he is an 
amateur of so sincere a faith and so vital a patriotism 
as Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and when he lays down with 
absolute starkness the principles which he, as a 
citizen, holds precious and inviolable, we receive his 
message with respect. Mr. Kipling, talking of Home 
Rule and the Union last Saturday, took every advan- 
tage of the onlooker, able to speak out flatly and 
forcibly without feeling overburdened with responsi- 
bility or professional misgiving. Much of what he 
said is worthy to be quoted and remembered: ‘‘ The 
Home Rule Bill broke the faith of generations; it offi- 
cially recognised sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion; it subsidised the secret forces of boycott, 
intimidation, outrage and murder; it created an 


independent stronghold in which all these forces could | 


work together, as they had always and openly boasted 
that they would work, for the destruction of Great 
Britain.”’ 


There is no more than simple truth in Mr. Kipling’s 
picture of a Government which refuses to allow the 
country a voice upon revolution and civil war: ‘‘ The 
Cabinet were in the position of a firm of fraudulent 
solicitors who had got an unlimited power of attorney 
from a client by false pretences, and could dispose of 
their client’s estate as they pleased’’. But, unfor- 
tunately for the Government, its power of attorney 


three successive sessions. The Parliament Act works 
on the simple principle that if the House of Commons 
says the same thing three times it is right, but if the 
House of Lords says the same thing three times it is 
wrong; the House of Commons, however, has said 
the same thing by continually reducing majorities, and 
if the process of repetition were indefinitely prolonged 
the House would discover that that which was right 
on the third time might eventually be wrong. Even 
now there is no real majority from England and Wales 
for a Bill which concerns only England and Wales. 
Seventy members out of the seventy-seven majority were 
Irish Nationalists, whose interest in Wales and the 
Welsh Church was not apparent before 1910; more 
than a score were Scottish members, who, as Mr. 
Cave reminded them, were disbarred by the Act of 
Union from intervening in the affairs of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. There was an actual 
minority of English members for a Bill which des- 
establishes and dismembers the English Church and 
confiscates its revenues. 


Most of the speeches were as mechanical as the divi- 
sion. Nobody was for a moment deceived by Mr. 
McKenna’s attempt to prove that the Church in Wales 
would be better off after the operation than before. 
Indeed, Mr. Ellis Griffith, Mr. McKenna’s subordinate, 
had made that argument absurd in advance, for dis- 
endowment, as he once said, is a policy with money 
in it—for those who disendow. The best speech of 
this perfunctory debate was by Mr. F. E. Smith. The 
Bill will now go to the House of Lords, which will not 
proceed immediately to its consideration. The House 
of Lords may later make those suggestions for its 
amendment that the Commons were forbidden to 
discuss. 


The Peers of England have this week been freely 
discussed. There was a motion in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday deploring the party traffic in 
titles, the nakedly bought coronet delivered for money 
down; and on Wednesday, in the same place, there 
was a Bill for the gradual extinction of peerages and 
titles of all sorts. These two debates touch widely 
different issues. Tuesday’s motion was a_ protest 
against degrading the Peers. Wednesday’s Bill was 
a protest against having Peers at all. Tuesday’s 
debate was awkward for a Liberal Government which 
has done so well out of the traffic it was asked to 
censure. The debate was in every way useful, 
putting upon record a formal protest against the 
assumption that the way to nobility is the way of a 
substantial cheque into the party coffers. 


Mr. Ponsonby’s Bill for the painless extinction of 
peerages was quite another affair. It was an impu- 
dent Bill and impudently moved. Mr. Ponsonby’s Bill 
was more than a solemn joke. There was a vein of 
real bitterness in his talk about the House of Lords— 
the bitterness of a speaker who has a natural hatred 
of distinction. Mr. Ponsonby’s Bill had two parts. 
First, a peer might voluntarily put off his title. Mr. 
Ponsonby was merry at the expense of peers who, 


_ willing or not, have a burden they would not have 


sought had it been their happy lot to be as free as 
Mr. Ponsonby. We doubt whether they would take 
advantage of Mr. Ponsonby’s Bill. The sense of duty 


_ is not yet extinct. The second part of Mr. Ponsonby’s 


| 
| 


Bill proposes that titles should lapse on demise of their 
present holders—in a word, the country is to be swept 
clean of the aristocracy. These “‘ artificial distinc- 
tions between one man and another” are to go. We 
wonder whether Mr. Ponsonby’s Bill will ever be for- 
mally in the programme of a British Government ? 
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Directly Labour gets into the House of Commons it 
votes Liberal; for a perfectly well understood and very 
simple reason. Happily the reason does not exist till 
it gets there—in other words, the £400 a year does 
not exist till it gets there—so that a straight Unionist 
has a good chance from time to time of slipping in when 
two crooked Coalitionists are trying to ‘‘ best’’ one 
another. This has happened in North-East Derby- 
shire, where Major Bowden, the Unionist candidate, 
headed the poll this week, and beat the Liberal by a 
majority of 314. The Government Press is intensely 
aggravated. The Westminster Gazette ’’ calls the 
result a ‘* gift ’’ to the Tories; whilst Mr. Martin, the 
Labour candidate, says he has been ‘“* robbed”’. 
‘*Gift’? and ‘‘robbed’”’ are quite suggestive of a 
financial loss: they are not, perhaps, very wise words 
for the payment of members party to bandy about. 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’, moreover, insists 
that the figures show a ‘*‘ huge Home Rule majority ’’. 
But we put it to the ‘‘ Westminster ’’—surely this 
‘‘Home Rule majority ’’ must be somewhat tepid in 
its enthusiasm for Home Rule if it proceeds to “‘ give 
away ’”’ the cause to the Tories? What are we to 
think of the convictions of politicians who, because 
of a domestic quarrel between themselves, put in a 
candidate who is utterly opposed to those convic- 
tions? But, really, the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ knows per- 
fectly well that thousands of these politicians did not 
care two straws for Home Rule. Nominally Mr. Mar- 
tin’s supporters were Home Rulers—practically they 
were out for entirely different ends. On the other 
hand everyone will admit that the 6,469 voters who 
supported Mr. Bowden did really vote, vote effectively, 
against Home Rule. We are content to let it stand 
at that. 


It is certainly through no fault of Mr. Macdonald that 
this domestic quarrel in the Coalition has come about. 
He breakfasted with Mr. Lloyd George; arrangements 


for avoiding a breach were talked of ; there were to be‘ 


no opposing Liberal and Labour candidates; the Tory 
was to be kept out at any cost. But, alas! these ex- 
cellent friends are now at each other’s throats, and the 
forces of progress are divided. 


Mr. Masterman has lost his temper at Ipswich. 
The intrusion of Mr. Scurr into the election as an 
independent Labour candidate got upon Mr. Master- 
man’s nerves; and Mr. Masterman became crude and 
violent. ‘‘ This man’’, said Mr. Masterman of Mr. 
Scurr, ‘‘ wanders about the country obtaining a few 
score or a few hundred votes here and there, doing the 
dirty work that the Tories are ashamed of doing them- 
selves.’’ Mr. Masterman seemed to suggest that Mr. 
Scurr was a hired man of the Tory party. He cer- 
tainly suggested that the Tory party has ‘‘ endeavoured 
to seduce the Army from its true allegiance’’. Mr. 
Masterman does his own dirty work. 


On the strength of a resolution unanimously adopted 
at a meeting lately at the Mansion House, in favour of 
creating an adequate School of Oriental Studies, an 
appeal is made by Lord Cromer, Lord Curzon, the Lord 
Mayor of London, Lord Southwark, Mr. Faithfull Begg, 
and Sir Montagu Turner for contributions towards the 
necessary expenses. It is estimated that an annual 
income will be required of £14,000 a year, towards 
which it is hoped to secure at least £100,000 as an en- 
dowment fund, and the remainder in the form of annual 
grants from Government and various public bodies. 
Seeing that Germany is at the present moment spend- 
ing 410,000 a year upon a similar school at Berlin, 
France and Russia £/8,000 each, and Italy £4,000 upon 
similar institutions at Paris, St. Petersburg, and Rome, 
we cannot doubt that a capital which has vastly larger 
interests in Oriental and African countries will respond 
with its accustomed generosity to the appeal. 


There has been a coup d’état in Albania. Prince 
William has asserted himself. Essad Pasha, the 


| powerful Minister who schemed to thwart him, has 


been shipped into an Austrian cruiser during the 
Prince’s pleasure. The Albanians will like their new 
Prince the better for his determination to be King. 
But they will not like so well his acting in this matter 
under foreign advice. Austria and Italy have helped 
him in this, a circumstance which will a little dash the 
admiration of his subjects. Nevertheless it is well 
to be rid of Essad; for there was no ruling at all 
for Prince William with a Grand Vizier more feared 
than his master in Albania. The question for Europe 
is whether this event does not mean that the ‘‘ two 
most interested Powers ”’ intend to keep a firm hand 
upon the government of Prince William. 


The publishing of Parnell’s love letters is particu- 
larly well-timed, or it is particularly ill-timed—that 
depends on what side you take in politics and the Irish 
question. Perhaps the tit-bit of Mrs. Parnell’s book—- 
even including the most ecstatic of the love letters— 
is the description of Mr. Gladstone arming the lady 
up and down the room in Downing Street on 2 June 
1882. His ‘‘ wonderful eagle eyes showed just 
enough admiration in them to savour of homage with- 
out offence’’. ‘* He knew and allowed me to know 
that he knew what I desired he should know—that my 
personal interest in Parnell was my only interest in 
Irish politics.’’ Really, it was too bad of the lady 
not to come forward with these extremely interesting 
bits of information when Mr. John Morley was writing 
his ‘‘ Life of Gladstone’’. We suggest that, in all 
future editions of that classic, Mrs. Parnell’s delightful 
revelations should be added as appendices. 


Mr. Gladstone, then, the idol of the Nonconformist 
Conscience, practically knew all about it. The great 
exposure years afterwards and the divorce case cannot 
have come as a great surprise, at any rate, to him; 
though it must have annoyed him intensely. In these 
days the Liberal honour is so extremely delicate that 
the bare suggestion that Mr. Asquith has bargained 
with Mr. Redmond is a gross insult—to be avenged 
by a loud whack on the table if not in blood. That 
honour, then, must have grown much more sensitive 
since the age of Mr. Asquith succeeded the age of Mr. 
Gladstone. For we find the latter not only bargain- 
ing in dead secret with a Home Rule leader, but 
arming his lady love up and down in a room in— 
think of it !—Downing Street itself. Proh pudor! 


The whole story is distinctly discreditable to the 
Liberal Party—there really is no doubt about it. Nor 
does it represent Mr. Gladstone as quite the beautiful 
and blameless character he has often been painted. It 
shows him to be—as, indeed, we most of us imagined 
—an extremely accomplished and astute politician 
of this world very worldly. Mr. Gladstone was the 
hero of the Nonconformist Conscience in matters of 
morality, surely; does then that conscience approve of 
its heroes or leaders trafficking secretly over public 
matters as Mr. Gladstone trafficked through Mrs. 
O'Shea? It would be interesting and useful to have 
this question cleared up once and for all by an authori- 
tative keeper of the Conscience. 


The Saturpay Review naturally welcomes the pro- 
posal to do honour to Dr. Frazer, author of the profound 
‘Golden Bough”’ series, and to advance his great 
work. The idea is to form a Frazer Fund to further 
Social Anthropology. Out of this fund grants would 
be made to travelling students, men and women. We 
have been asked to announce and support this plan 
and gladly do so. It is backed by a brilliant and 
learned group of thinkers and writers, and among 
them we see such names as Francis Darwin, Flinders 
Petrie, Edward Westermarck, J. E: Sandys, F. M. 
Cornford, and H. Montagu Butler. Dr. Frazer’s work 
is one of the triumphs of our day; and no man wears 
his learning with more modesty and simplicity than he. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE HOME RULE DEADLOCK. 


HE dramatic interruption of the debate on the 
third reading of the Home Rule Bill on Thurs- 

day was the direct result of the Prime Minister’s refusal 
to disclose the terms of the amending Bill. Much as 
we regret disorder. in the House of Commons at any 
time, in the special circumstances the course taken by 
members of the Opposition was absolutely justified. 
For more than two years the House of Commons have 
had the Home Rule Bill before them. At the eleventh 
hour the Government have announced their intention 
to make fundamental alterations in their scheme. 
What those alterations will be they refuse to disclose. 
Yet they ask the House of Commons to give their 
final assent to the Home Rule Bill. The deliberate 
intention of the Cabinet to keep the House of 
Commons in ignorance was fully disclosed in the pre- 
liminary debate on Lord Robert Cecil’s motion to 
adjourn the House. Mr. Asquith was repeatedly chal- 
lenged to disclose the terms of the amending Bill. He 
persisted in his refusal to do so. The Opposition were 
joined in their protest against this arbitrary course 
by two of Mr. Asquith’s own supporters—Sir Henry 
Dalziel and Mr. Pringle. Sir Henry Dalziel’s speech 
put the matter as plainly as we could desire :—‘‘ He 
could not recall a single occasion on which the House 
had been asked to give a verdict without knowing 
that it was a final verdict. He thought the House of 
Commons, irrespective of party, should know what 
was in the amending Bill before they were asked to 
give an intelligent vote on the third reading.’? Mr. 
Bonar Law put the position clearly for all parties when 


he concluded: ‘‘ 1 can see absolutely no use in taking | 


further part in the debate ’’. 

The House of Commons is asked to go through the 
empty formality of a debate with the knowiedge that 
the whole discussion is irrelevant. Without a know- 
ledge of what the amending Bill is to contain the 
discussion of the original measure would be purpose- 
less. The Home Rule Bill is to be forced through 
the House without debating the most conten- 
tious part of it. Everyone is in the dark as to the 
Government’s intentions. It is even believed that 
Ministers themselves have not made up their minds. 
Yet the House of Commons is asked to give up control 
of the Home Rule Bill, which, under the conditions 
created by the Parliament Act, will be automatically 
presented for the Royal Assent by the end of the 
Session. 

The House of Commons is asked to part with the 
Bill without knowing the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. Such a proceeding is an insult to the House. 
It is a deliberate denial of the right of free discussion. 
It is a withdrawal of the right of the House of Com- 
mons to give their verdict on the policy of the Govern- 
ment as a whole. The attempt to evade discussion 
on the exclusion proposals has brought its own punish- 
ment. The rules of order are intended to facilitate free 
discussion. If the opportunity to discuss matters 
which it is the duty of the House of Commons to con- 
sider is deliberately withdrawn, the refusal to allow 
debate is not only justifiable, it is the duty of the 
Opposition. The Government are themselves respon- 
sible for the scene in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day by their obstinate refusal to put their proposals 
before the House. A few, not understanding the posi- 
tion, may be shocked at the suspension of the House on 
account of grave disorder. The answer to them is 
simple : which do they prefer—disorder in the House 
of Commons or civil war? Nothing is more likely to 
lead to an outbreak in Ireland than the passage of the 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons with- 
out the disclosure of the amending proposals. The 
Nationalist supporters of Mr. Redmond in Ireland 
have been encouraged to believe in the complete fulfil- 
ment of their hopes. The third reading of the Bill 
would certainly be accompanied by triumphant demon- 
strations. The Ulstermen, already grimly mistrustful of 


' Mr. Asquith’s vague talk of concessions, would be 


tried to the utmost by the passage of the Bill through 
the Commons without the exclusion of Ulster. In 


_ such circumstances a collision between opposing fac- 


tions would be more than likely. It would be almost 
certain. The possibilities of an explosion are increas- 
ing. The situation in Londonderry is particularly 
alarming. The Nationalists in that city are already 
becoming provocative. In this connection it is neces- 


| sary to draw attention to a matter which in ordinary 


circumstances we should avoid discussing. The Na- 
tionalist member for Londonderry, who has_ been 


_ seriously ill for some time, is reported to be in a 


critical condition. It is even said that there is small 
chance of his recovery. In the unfortunate event of 
his death a bye-election would occur in Londonderry. 


| With party passions in their present inflamed state 


such an event would be disastrous. Steps should be 
promptly taken to ease the tension in Ulster by the 
full disclosure of the exclusion proposals. But this is 


_the moment which the Government selects to accen- 
| tuate the crisis. They proceed with their programme 


heedless of the effect which its fulfilment will have on 


| opinion in Ireland. Mr. Asquith has expressed the 
| desire to avoid civil war—but his blind ignorance of 


conditions in Ireland is the most dangerous factor in 
the situation. He is either not properly informed, or 
he is deliberately disregarding thé advice given him 
by the police and by the permanent officials at Dublin 
Castle. It is now clear that the Government are play- 


ing for time. Questions of policy have completely 


given place to tactical considerations. Their one idea 
is to postpone a conflict with Mr. Redmond for as long 
as possible. Nothing has happened this week to re- 
move the deadlock between the Government and the 
Nationalists. 

The only effect of the Government’s attempt to 


' finesse the position has been to stiffen the Ulstermen. 
_ The repeated show of conciliation by the Government 


followed by nothing but empty talk has aroused in 


_ Ulster a deep-rooted suspicion of treachery. They do 


not believe that the Government mean to deal squarely 
with them. Terms which might have been accepted 
earlier in the year are no longer possible. Mr. 
Asquith’s policy of playing for time and manceuvring 
for position has made the Ulster people suspicious of 
anything but the ‘‘clean cut’’. There is a growing 
demand for the exclusion of the whole province. On 
both sides in Ireland opinion is hardening. 

Many of the local branches of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians have passed resolutions ‘‘ against the parti- 
tion of Ireland’’. The Nationalists will not give way. 
It is extraordinary that many Liberal: members are 
still undisturbed by the very real dilemma in which 
the Government are placed between Mr. Redmond and 
Ulster. This fact arises from their ignorance of Irish 
conditions. They believe that when Mr. Redmond is 
faced with the alternative he will accept the indefinite 
exclusion of Ulster rather than turn out the Govern- 
ment and lose even the chance of a truncated Home 
Rule Bill. That is a possibility we have always recog- 
nised, but it is daily becoming more remote. The 
growing Nationalist feeling in Ireland against indefinite 


/ exclusion and the indignation of the Irish in America 


make it increasingly difficult for Mr. Redmond to re- 
cede from his position. As to the extreme Radicals 


_ championed by Sir William Byles and Mr. Neil Prim- 


rose it is difficult to analyse their sentiments. Ap- 
parently they are guided neither by reason nor policy. 
They simply see red. They feel acutely the weakness 
of inaction and clamour for drastic measures against 
the Ulster Volunteers, regardless of the consequences 
either to the Government or to the country. 

It is not yet clear what effect the interruption of the 
debate on Thursday will have upon the policy of the 
Government. There is reason to believe that they 
have been compelled to push on the Home Rule Bill 
by Mr. Redmond. The Nationalists are suspicious 
of allowing time to elapse after the Welsh Bill has 
reached the House of Lords. Owing to the Parlia- 
ment Act, so soon as that Bill has been one month 
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in the House of Lords the Government would be able 
to dissolve Parliament and obtain the Royal Assent to 
it regardless of Mr. Redmond. They have now lost 
hope of remaining in office till next year, so as to 
be able to force through the Plural Voting Bill by 
the operation of the Parliament Act. Consequently, if 
they can place the Welsh Bill on the Statute Book 
they will have obtained all they can hope for, and 
will be the more likely to defy Mr. Redmond. It is 
probable that the Nationalist Party will stoutly resist 
any attempt by the Government to postpone the third 
reading division on the Home Rule Bill till after 
Whitsun. They may feel that the longer the Home 
Rule Bill is postponed the greater the possibility of 
the Government throwing them over. Unionists have 
their course plain before them. It is their duty to 
oppose Home Rule by every possible means. Above 
all, it is their duty to secure that the Home Rule Bill 
shall not leave the House of Commons until the 
Government haves made full disclosure of their inten- 
tions with regard to Ulster. 


ROBBING THE WELSH CHURCH. 


HE first Bill which has completed its course in the | 


Commons under our broken Constitution is a 
Bill for dismembering the Church. The Parliament Act 
has smashed the old order of the State; the Welsh 
Church Bill will smash the old order of the Church. 


The first fruits of the Parliament Act have disap- | 


pointed its own supporters. English Liberals, who sup- 


ported the Welsh Church Bill less from genuine | 


conviction than from the fact that it was part of 
the official Government programme—although they 
judiciously omitted to mention the fact in their election 
addresses—have become aware of its unpopularity. 
Welsk Liberals who placed the Bill in the forefront of 
their election speeches have been unpleasantly surprised 
at the revolt of Nonconformists against the desecration 
of the Church. Both English and Welsh Liberals 
overlooked two important but essential facts—the 
honesty of some Nonconformists and the existence of 
large numbers of Liberal Churchmen. The Govern- 
ment have so long believed the Radical myth that the 
Church of England is a Tory organisation, and there- 
fore a thing, like the Plural Voter, to be destroyed by 
the Parliament Act, that they refused to credit those 
who warned them that the Church was something 
beyond a piece of party machinery, and that Liberals 
as well as Conservatives attended her services. Pro- 
bably the absence of politics in the pulpit and the lack 
of Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for the teaching of 
secular politics assisted them; but the fact is—and 
they are now discovering it—that there are large 
numbers of Liberal Churchmen to whom it is a deep 
grief that their politics and their religion have clashed, 
and who will mark their displeasure of the fact at the 
next election. Mr. Asquith, who is himself the most 
distinguished Liberal lay member of the Church of Eng- 
land, should have recognised this before. 

The Nonconformist protest against the disendowment 
clauses of the Bill marks a change from the older 
opinions of Dissent. The change is largely due to a 
realisation, belated but nevertheless welcome, on the 
part of Nonconformists that endowments tend not 
merely to the dignity, but to the efficiency of the service 
of religion. The leading Nonconformist bodies have 
realised the defects of the voluntary system, and have 
begun to substitute the endowment system for their 
own ministers; in a word, they have paid the Church of 
England the compliment of imitating her methods, and 
they have begun to realise that they cannot now with 
any consistency ask for the Church of England to be 
deprived of her endowments at the very time when they 
are openly advocating the endowment system for them- 
selves. 

To their honour be it said, they will not touch the 
spoils, which an unscrupulous Government would other- 


‘ 


wise have certainly handed over to them; the Welsh 
Nonconformists will not be the receivers of stolen 
goods. The funds which are to be alienated from the 
service of religion are to be given to “‘ national ’’—1.e., 
secular—purposes. At one time, it seems, these funds 
were to go into washhouses, then to museums; now 
their destiny has again been changed, if we are to trust 
the interjection which a Welsh member made in the 
middle of Mr. F. E. Smith’s brilliant speech on Tues- 
day. It is of no real consequence what the eventual 
destiny of these funds may be. The one thing that 
matters is that they will be taken away from the 
Church, that thereby her ministrations may be crippled. 
Mr. McKenna, it is true, is at great pains to prove that 
the Church will not suffer, and he quotes Sir Arthur 
Boscawen’s expression of hope that not a single parish 
church in Wales will be closed after the Bill goes 
through. We sincerely trust that Sir Arthur’s hope 
may be justified, but it lies not in Mr. McKenna to 
quote that as justification of his policy. A burglar who 
robs one’s house and leaves one’s cheque-book might 
as well take credit that his victim will not starve because 
he has money on deposit at the bank. Mr. McKenna 
can take the temporalities of the Church; he cannot 
prevent her congregations from giving her more. But 


_ he should not boast his moderation. He has spoken as 
| though the Government were generous in leaving any- 
| thing to the Church at all, much as Mr. Lloyd George 
| prides himself on leaving the income-tax payer some 
_ portion of his income untouched by the State. The 
| pose is not more effective than the pretence, disgusting 
| in its hypocrisy, that Ministers want to do the Church 
good by restoring its freedom. The Suffragettes with 
_ whom Mr. McKenna plays the game of cat and mouse 
_ might as well argue that their sole aim in breaking his 
| windows is to give him a little fresh air. If it were 
_ trae that the Government desired to benefit the Church 
_ they would extend the process of disestablishment, dis- 
memberment, and alienation of funds to the whole 
Church. Why do they not do so? Because they 
prefer to attack it piecemeal, and in its most vulnerable 
* part. 
. Mr. Lloyd George, to do him justice, would go fur- 
ther than Mr. McKenna. The latter cannot see any 
argument beyond his brief; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would disestablish and disendow the whole 
Church. He has never forgiven the Church for having 
half educated him. He sees the Church as a landlord . 
he is so angry with the landlords of the past for *‘ their 
hands dripping in the fat of sacrilege ’’ that he intends 
the whole Government and Welsh people shall drip 
with the same fat. After all, he argues, the Church 
has only a Parliamentary title, and his inference is 
that what Parliament gave Parliament can take away. 
The flaw in the argument is that Parliament did not 
give; Parliament only recognised and confirmed the 
title that existed centuries before Parliament. We 
have Mr. Asquith’s admission that there is no substan- 


tial break in the continuity of the Church’s title to her 


possessions. 

We agree with Mr. F. E. Smith that it would have 
been better if the Government and its supporters had 
been more honest in this matter. The crime of 
robbing the Church might not have been less, but the 
pretence that they were benefiting her by crippling her 
resources, which has convinced nobody, has exas- 
perated every Churchman. Privately, of course, the 
argument is derided by the Welshmen themselves. 
One of the more prominent Welsh members of Par- 
liament, in discussing this question some time back, 
remarked privately that he did not consider the Church 
in Wales a spiritual agency at all. That is a de- 
plorably narrow and, in our opinion, an entirely mis- 
taken view; but at least it is not demonstrably dis- 
honest, like Mr. McKenna’s apologia. The Home 
Secretary says, ‘‘ It’s your good I intend”’. What he 
really means is, ‘‘ It’s your money I want’’. 
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23 May 1914. 


TAXING THE RICH. 


R. GEORGE has said that his Budget is a 


Free Trade Budget. Such a description could 
be applied to the Budget of 1909 if the land taxes were 
left out of account. But it cannot be applied to the 
Budget of 1914, because this Budget, while professing 
to graduate taxation really makes it penal. Accepting 
the official calculation that a one per cent. death duty 
is equivalent to a threepenny income-tax, and assuming 
that the average income-tax on large incomes is 2s. 6d., 
we find that the rich man must now pay in rates 
and taxes together nearly ten shillings on every 
sovereign. It is ridiculous to pretend that such a 
scale represents taxation according to ability to pay. 
There is not one rich man in a million who leads a life 
of such vicious extravagance or of such extreme 
miserliness that he wastes or hoards half his income. 
The Budget does not tax the millionaire, but, economi- 
cally speaking, breaks him. What Mr. George really 
means when he calls this a Free Trade Budget is that 
confiscation is the only alternative to Tariff Reform, 
and it will be observed that the proposals of the land 
campaign implicitly present the same doctrine. All 
this has been appreciated by the Socialists. They 
know that to carry out their cherished scheme of an 
income-tax of 20s. in the pound on incomes above a 
certain figure no new machinery would be required. 
It would only be necessary to give a few more turns 
to the screw. The new tax on foreign investments 
closes the last loophole. 

In the light of this fact consider Mr. George’s second 
statement that his Budget is a moderate insurance 
against a social revolution. Whom does it insure? 
Does it insure the middle classes? No doubt it post- 
pones their turn for a few years, though it gives them 
warning that their time is short. But it certainly does 
not insure the people who are to pay the maximum 
rate. For them it is the social revolution. It com- 
pels them to recast their whole mode of life. It com- 


pletes a process begun just twenty years ago. The | 


people who are now to hand over approximately half 
their income to the State or the local authorities then 
paid an income-tax of under a shilling and no succes- 
sion duties worth mentioning. To tell these people 
that the new burdens represent an insurance, and 
actually a moderate insurance, is to play with words. 
They represent gradual but inevitable extinction. 
According to Radical theory the State can live for 
a term of years on these great fortunes, distributing 
the money to the poor and so benefitting the country 
economically. But what is to happen when the for- 
tunes are gone? It has been said that the masses are 
living on the dukes, and the dukes are living on their 
pictures. Some day the last picture will be sold; 
what then? 
the question, but Mr. Herbert Samuel has offered a 
solution which, while satisfactory at first sight, really 
exposes the weakness of the present financial 
system. Mr. Samuel’s point is that the national 
income has grown faster than taxation, and that the 
burden is therefore lighter. But Mr. Samuel omits to 
ask whether the average expenditure has not also 
grown, whether the middle- and upper-class standard 
of comfort has not risen. It has risen, and—what is 
especially important—is still rising. A man cannot 
maintain his relative position in the social scale on the 
income out of which his mid-Victorian grandfather 
was able to save. In particular the expenditure of the 
middle classes—people with incomes just over four 
figures—has been altogether recast since foreign travel 
became fashionable and motor-cars social necessities. 
In the genially cynical letter which Lord Esher lately 
contributed to the ‘* Times ’”’, this aspect of the matter 
was well brought out. Lord Esher lives in a fashion 
which critics who judge by a standard now hopelessly 
antiquated condemn as luxurious. In practice this 
means that he maintains a certain number of servants, 
gardeners and chauffeurs. Since, as he admits, and 
as we have shown, it is impossible for him to meet the 
new taxation out of his surplus, he must alter his way 
of life, and he cannot alter it without discharging 
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' some of the labour now ministering to his personal 


wants. ‘The reformer welcomes the fact on the ground 
that this labour is parasitic, to which Lord Esher aptly 
retorts that it has got to be fed and clothed somehow. 
In the concluding paragraphs of his letter Lord Esher 
was at pains to point out that in the long run the State 
might make a better use of his money than he makes 
of it himself; but meanwhile, he asked, what will 
happen to the discharged ‘‘ parasites’?? What 
comiort is it to them to know that someone else is 
drawing their wages? Professor Pigou apparently 
did not bother to read the letter to the end, for he 
wrote off to the ‘‘ Times ’’ to direct attention to Lord 
Esher’s own point that the new distribution of money 
might be economically sounder than the old. It is, 
however, precisely this point which, as Dr. Cunning- 
ham has seen, may be called in question. 

For what are the objects to which the new taxation 
is to be devoted. They are three—the Navy, Old Age 
Pensions and Social Reform. Not one of these three 
objects—certainly not the last as Mr. George under- 
stands it—is an asset in the strictly economic sense. 
The Navy is a political necessity. But when we build 
a Dreadnought we create an instrument of economic 
destruction which we hope will never be used. 
Economically our fleet is so many hundreds of millions 
of unproductive capital. So, again, Old Age Pensions 
are ethically commendable. But the people to whom 
they are granted are the economically unfit, those no 
longer capable of efficient productive labour. And as 
for Social Reform, Mr. George’s notion is to super- 
vise, standardise and elaborate work by no means left 
undone before, at the price of substituting paid officials 
for gratuitous labour. In the strict economic sense all 
this expenditure is waste. We do not condemn it on 


| that account; quite the contrary; but it is a fair 


answer to those who charge the rich with maintaining 
parasitic labour to point out that the new labour that 
the State is calling into existence is no whit more 
truly productive. 

We shall be told that we have proved too much— 
that if labour employed by the State out of the taxes 


_ simply replaces labour that would otherwise have been 


Mr. George himself has wisely shirked | 


employed by individuals, the country is in the end the 
poorer by the cost of tax-collection. This is not the 
case. Taxation is a positive benefit so long as it is 
paid out of a surplus. It is better that the State 
should take a sovereign and spend it unproductively 
than that the sovereign should lie for years in some- 
body’s stocking. That is why in backward countries 
where the inhabitants hoard their savings a high level 
of taxation is desirable. But England is not a back- 
ward country, and modern taxation is not levied upon 
surpluses but upon working capital. That is why we 
now hear so much about the repercussion of taxation. 
There must be repercussion when the tax is sent up 
beyond a certain point. A tax is, as it were, a postage 
stamp; it tends to stick where it is fixed. But if the 
tax be too heavy the gum will no longer hold it and 
it falls off and hits other people. The country would 
do well to reflect on the extent to which the labouring 
masses will be hit by the system elaborated in the 
present Budget. This penal taxation is not directed 
only against those who live luxuriously; it is directed 
against capital in general. The money-maker is 
warned that the State objects to his activities. Two 
consequences follow. The first is that foreign ‘capital 
in England will be withdrawn to safer regions; the 
second that English capital will itself migrate. It is to 
this latter consequence that the attention of the artisan 
class should be directed. Vast sums of money are 
now concentrated in London for the development of 
tropical regions whose raw products are to be worked 
up by English operatives. Penal taxation can change 
the seat of this development and divert its results to 
operatives in other countries, just as surely as the geo- 
graphical discoveries of the fifteenth century diverted 
the stream of trade from Venice and the great 
Flanders markets. The process will be none the less 
certain because its steps may be imperceptible. 
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THE FASCINATION OF GOLF. 


I‘ we look from Olympus or some such high-tee’d 

pitch we may find some excuse for sardonic 
humour in the high-strung competition that took place 
this week at Sandwich. The ball the big men strike is 
very little, the excitement very great. The cables 
vibrate across the Atlantic, conveying a ‘‘ stunning 
blow ’’ to the representatives of 70 million people. 
Men are sunk into depression because a blade of grass 
deflects the foolish ball by a millimetre; and they 
found upon the accident a sermon on national charac- 
teristics, on hypersensitive Americans or lethargic 
islanders. Some of those now writing about this 
game of golf remind one of a complaint of Huxley’s 
against the classicists. They wrote so beautifully, he 
said, about things which do not matter, that you 
might almost mistake their ‘‘ sensual caterwaulings 
for the music of the spheres ?’. The phrase gives a 
pertinent suggestion. It is a Darwin who to-day has 
the music of the spheres—if we may so describe his 
philosophic accounts of the game—in the very highest 
perfection. Even Art is in the train of this game. 
There is a statue of Vardon at the top of his swing— 
a statue made upon a suggestion in this REVIEW 
many years ago—which has many of the qualities of 
the more famous and at present more classical discus- 
thrower. What are they coming to? will certainly be 
growled by some Olympians. Nevertheless, those of 
us who are not aloof from the mutations and unrest ot 
the plains of the world are well justified in allowing 
ourselves the idle pleasure of this game, as of other 
games. Was it Schiller or another who first said that 
the instinct to play was the foundation of all art? 
Whoever said it, the fact is very true of men in general 
and British men in particular, that the instinct to play 
sets going and keeps oiled the machinery of life. It 
buttresses youth. So let its excesses be duly snipped 
by the professional satirist, so long as its existence 
is recognised and its claim acknowledged to as serious 
a treatment almost as the canons of art or the dramatic 
unities. After all, we are and shall be playing animals 
for generations yet, if not for zons. 

Among games golf deserves its place. In its degree 
it is certainly one of the best games invented; and its 
merits are brought out—as does not always happen in 
games—by such a festival of the game as we have seen 
at Sandwich. The lusty rhythm of the shot from the 
tee, as approached by young Americans or old English- 
men ; the forceful energy of the long iron-shot, straight 
and firm, yet so cut that it falls almost limp; the deli- 
cate and gentle art of the little approach shots, in 
which art develops into a sort of science; and finally, 
the nervous decision of the putt: when we have seen, 
say, Mr. Hilton’s brassy shot, Mr. Evans’s iron play, 
Mr. Ball’s determined bunker play—for which he does 
not even take a niblick—or Mr. Palmer’s downhill 
putt at a crisis, then we cannot help feeling that here 
is a game which really tests skill, temper, character. 
And the grass is green and the sea whispers in your 
ear, and the stone-chat tops a gorse-bush. Such 
pleasures as these, though uninvited guests, come, 
too, to the festival; and you feel that this is a game 
indeed ; yet a game of which the fascination, or what 
Mr. Haultain, its most intellectual panegyrist, calls 
the mystery, is esoteric, only perceptible to the 
fraternity. 

There has never been so good an occasion for pene- 
trating the mysterious charm of this art or science as 
the tourney at Sandwich. If any place—St. Andrews 
notwithstanding—deserves to be regarded as the hub 
of the game it is this stretch of sand and grass at the 
gate of England. ‘‘ Name any course from Delagoa 
Bay to Dover ’’, it was written in ‘‘ The Battle of the 
Bays ’’; but if we take ‘‘ course ’’ in a technical sense, 
the Dover neighbourhood is the one even our 
challenged enemies would select. The greedy golfer 
may there play 54 different holes consecutively with- 
out an interval of space or time; and the real national 
victory in this competition has not been a competitive 
victory. It is, of course, a question whether English 
people, who have hitherto been the great players of 
games, are to keep their position; but it certainly 


appears at present as if England were to be regarded 
as the supreme playing ground. It is accepted that 
competitions, to put no finer point on it, are better 
fun in England than elsewhere. Players delight to 
come over and wrest our championships from us for 
many reasons. We are on the whole better worth 
beating than others in nearly all games and sports, 
even when our skill is inferior, and the English grounds 
are the most attractive. But more than this, visitors 
feel that they are playing in the midst of a public which 
has more than a vicarious or financial interest in the 
game. This vast interest in golf in England is the 
expression of people who play golf. It personally 
concerns them to know that Mr. Evans misses short 
putts because he grips too tightly with the right hand; 
that Mr. Travers, as most American players, tend3 to 
hit the ball with a pull, and therefore a run; that most 
of the Scotch representatives have a very “‘ flat 
swing, and many of the young English players, in the 
Vardon manner, ‘‘ come down ower straight”. We 
do not follow this competition because of the mere 
competitive excitement, but because we are of the 
noble company of golfers who, in spite of our foozles, 
are continually aiming at an ideal method. And this 
makes a great difference to the fun of the game and 
its incidental zest. One of the visitors said that he 
had never seen or dreamt of ‘‘ such a team of dark 
horses ’’; and to meet first-class men, men who are 
capable of strokes and rounds of something like genius, 
and yet men whose names have never been heard nor 
their accomplishments bruited—this is a new and very 
stimulating experience. The experience is the more 
unusual, especially to visitors from more intensive 
climates, for this reason, that the dark horse may be 
an old, hard-worked business man who plays his games 
only at the week-end for recreation. One may easily 
write esoterically of golf. If one is playing a good 
game one feels that the whole body has achieved a 
rhythm, that makes the supreme pleasure in all bodily 
work. As Mr. James, the psychologist, said 
humorously, one is ‘‘en rapport with existence “'; 
and the golfer who said he felt ‘‘a better man when 
his follow through came unchecked ”’ had his justifica- 
tion. But, apart from the mystics, golf as played in 
England—and not least at Sandwich—has much the 
same merit as, may we say, rowing. A good and a 
rhythmic style has been absorbed by the bulk of the 
players, from the little caddies on the commons—who 
are most rhythmic—to the old business men. Style 
and rhythm are words for much the same quality ; and 
if games are to be permitted at all, it is the common 
possession of style and rhythm that makes them valu- 
able and their players ‘‘ better men’’. If only for 
this reason we are selfishly grateful to those crisp and 
dashing young players from overseas whose example 
increases the vogue and temper of this style. We 
shall hit our iron shots a little truer with a little less 
effort after watching ‘‘ the invaders ’’, 


UNSOCIAL SOCIETY. 


VERY London season brings a new social grumble. 
E Last year it was the Dowagers’ wail over the 
wickedness of the Tango, which, in ceasing to be 
wicked, has ceased to be at all—in the strictly social 
sense. This year Sir Philip Burne-Jones descries a 
grievance ‘‘ which inflicts much hardship upon young 
men and maidens—upon the maidens, perhaps, espe- 
cially’. At the ‘‘ best ’’ dances, of course, it is not 
the custom to introduce people. Everybody is sup- 
posed to know everybody else. The idea survives from 
the time when Society was a compact, cosy little affair, 
a jealously guarded club with an enormous waiting 
list. People were either in Society or out of it. 
If in, they knew everybody and were somebody ; if 
out, they knew nobody and were nobody. Admission 
or exclusion were governed by no very definite rules. 
Birth, political influence, great wealih, wit, and beauty 
all had claims; but there were plenty of people in 
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Society, as Thackeray’s pages will tell us, who were 
dull and poor and ugly, and many with great social 
qualifications for some mysterious reason remained out- 
side the barrier. The point was that the barrier 
existed. To-day it can hardly be said to exist at all. 
Or, rather, there is no one Society to fence round. 
Society has become too large to remain a simple body. 
It is split up into cliques and sets; some people belong 
to one, some to another, and yet others divide their 
allegiance between two and three. There is a debatabie 
frontier between each clique, and each has a sphere of 
infiuence, a kind of protectorate, stretching over dark 
suburban regions which cannot be considered Society 
at all. 

Consequently, as a matter of fact, hardly anyone 
knows anybody at one of the great social crushes 
where all or most of the cliques temporarily unite. 
The hostess herself has seldom the phantom of a notion 
who ‘‘ these people ’’ are, and reads their names in the 
daily paper next morning with unaffected interest and 
surprise. The feeling heart of Sir Philip Burne-Jones 


| readily discernible. 


was Called a good time. The underlying idea is believed 
by some to have been a vague kind of philanthropy, 
but it must be admitted that no adequate motive is 
The great social gatherings of the 


time had nothing in common with the prodigal 


| hospitality of Warwick the King-maker of an earlier 


_ the gratitude of a multitude. 


is moved by the spectacle of lonely girls sitting out — 


dances because they know nobody, and a horde of 
youths blocking up doorways because they are too 
lazy or too proud to admit that they also are friendless 
and unknown. Why should not some big hostess, he 
suggests, come to the rescue and make introductions 
fashionable, so that the heart of the maiden shall re- 
joice, and the young men shall have a chance of 
honourably earning their suppers? But here comes a 
more modern voice, which suggests that the modern 
girl knows perfectly well how to take care of herself, 
and that the desolate sitter-out disappeared with the 
passing of Victorian shyness. Girls nowadays take 
care to bring their own man, and if possible a bevy of 
men. They prefer to make their own arrangements, 
and rather enjoy the desolate freedom of a kind of 
social Bedouin, perfectly independent of everybody. 
Less introducing, not more, is the true remedy, accord- 
ing to such social philosophers. A cheery anarchy is 
the only comfortable thing. ‘‘ Freedom to ask for a 
dance ’’’, we are told, ‘‘ has become a necessity ’’ in 
these days of gigantic entertaining. 
suggested that the hostess, on her side, should take 
a little more care in issuing invitations, so that a girl 
of good position may have some guarantee that she is 
not wasting her time over a hopeless detrimental. 
There are dark rumours of wholesale lists got out by 
addressing agencies, and the complaint is not infre- 
quent that men go to great dances who have never 
been invited at all. Everybody who, in Johnson’s 
phrase, ‘‘hangs loosely on Society’’, must have 
remarked queer people with keen appetites who seem 
to have some difficulty in harmonising with their sur- 
roundings. But, then, so many people are queer, and 


it is only natural to put down a little eccentricity to | 


artistic genius, or literary originality. 

If the uninvited guest avoids the mistake of 
over-affability, he is in little danger of detection at a 
great crush. ‘‘ Nil admirari’”’ is the line of safety for 
him. The properly invited guest at these places is 
always bored and ungrateful. But in any case it is 
hard to track a fraud among hundreds, still harder to 
send him about his business without unpleasantness. 
Besides, there is always the dreadful possibility that, 
after all, he may have had an invitation from some out- 
of-the-way source. 

Modern Society—or at least Society of the pluto- 
cratic kind—has really something of the miraculous 
about it. Like some other things, it would be 
incredible if it did not exist. Our successors will no 
doubt contrive something quite as singular. But we 
can imagine them reading with astonishment an 
account of social usage in the early twentieth century 
written by some patient investigator in something like 
the following strain :— 

‘“It would appear that at this epoch there 
was a_ strange competition among very rich 
people to entertain (as the phrase ran) on an 
enormous scale. The one desire was 


people together in droves, 


English period. They were not inspired with the 
desire of acquiring political influence, the secret of so 
much of the expenditure of the upper classes during 
the Victorian era. They were not even designed to 
contribute to the amusement of the hosts, or to afford 
them the luxury which may be allowed to reside in 
There is no evidence 
that the entertainers took the least personal interest in 
the great majority of their guests, and it is certain 
that the majority of the guests had no regard, and 
sometimes little respect, for their entertainers. 
Possibly a certain vanity may have been an element 
in the matter. It would seem, indeed, to have been a 
point of honour to get as many people as possible 
together in a house, or in a public building hired for 
the occasion; and both hosts and guests betrayed some 
anxiety that more or less permanent record of these 
gatherings should appear in the public prints. It is 
not fully clear how masses of people, quite unknown 
to the entertainer, were brought together. The adver- 
tisement columns of the newspapers, so prolific of 
interest in other respects, here fail us. We find no 
public appeal for dancers and diners-out as such. But 


| the social memoirs of the period indicate some kind of 


organisation for bringing within the net of the rich 


| hostess the kind of people she wished to secure. 


Women were little wanted, unless gifted with unusual 
beauty or wit. The small value set upon the sex 
socially is one of the most marked characteristics of the 
age, despite the hypocritical display of chivalry with 
which real contempt was disguised. But men were 
sought with great eagerness. They need not be hand- 
some, clever, or interesting, or even rich; so long as 
they had the ordinary manners of Society-—which at 


| that period were not excessively complicated—they 


But it is | 


were sure of a constant succession of invitations. A 
chance acquaintance at an Italian hotel, or on a P. and 
O. liner, might suffice to set up an enterprising 
bachelor with amusement for a whole London season, 
followed by a series of country-house visits; and at 
the close of it all he might still be scarcely known to 
any one of his entertainers, to so extraordinary an 
extent was this kind of social intercourse an affair of 
more or less interested intermediaries. It must not be 
assumed, of course, that all hospitality was of this 
kind. The system described was chiefly followed by a 
peculiar class known in the jargon of the day as 
‘smart’. The constant recurrence of this word has 
suggested to the learned Wiggins the theory that the 
“smart set’ were actuated by some obscure religious 
impulse, and that the vast sums dissipated in indis- 
criminate entertaining were really in the nature of a 
votive offering. The present commentator, however, 
sees no substantial ground for sharing that view. Far 
from regarding these immense social gatherings as a 
kind of ritual, he is inclined to believe that, in some 
way not easily comprehensible at this distance, they 
were supposed to contribute to the prestige, and it 
may be to the business interests, of the’ persons 
incurring such lavish expenditure. The fact that at 
this very period the governing authorities were engaged 


_ in despoiling a portion of the Established Church would 
_ seem to indicate that religious sentiment in general 
' was far from strong; and it would be rash to assume, 
/ on slight grounds, that it exercised compelling force in 


to bring | 
and give them what . 


so altogether eccentric a direction.’’ 

The professor might have added that the elaboration 
of social machinery has something of an unsocial ten- 
dency. In an age of great shops it is hard to buy a 
pennyworth of pins without going through a compli- 
cated ritual. In an age of enormous social ‘‘ func- 
tions ’’ the making and keeping of a friend is a thing 
of increasing difficulty. 
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MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
ENGLISH AND CHINO-TURKESTAN 
PRIMITIVES. 

By C. H. Baker. 


HE Walpole Society met recently to see and 
discuss Mr. Tristram’s copies of English thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth century religious painting. 
Possibly some introduction of Mr. Tristram and Eng- | 
lish trecento art is necessary. He is a young artist who | 
for about ten years has devoted himself to classifying 
and copying the scattered relics of our great period of | 
mural painting. In his own words, he has made some 
hundreds of copies, a considerable inroad into the large 
number of paintings that yet remain to hint at the 
original splendour of our churches in the fourteenth | 
century. In his words, too, we may expect that in | 
a hundred years’ time most of these traces will have | 
faded utterly. If anyone would care to inform himself 
of the difficulties that Mr. Tristram has had to suffer 
let him penetrate into St. Faith’s Chapel in the Abbey, | 
that little darkened cell in which the painting of the 
Saint and the predella above the altar are almost in- 
visible. To make his copies Mr. Tristram spent innu- 
merable days, probing the darkness and seizing those 
rare hours when the afternoon London sun lightens 
it. This St. Faith, ‘‘which in Sta. Croce or the Carmine 
would be a famous picture’’, is at most times in- | 
visible; only now and then one’s eyes can pierce to | 
the serene beauty and large calm of her countenance 
and form. The date of this painting and the Cruci- 
fixion below it is said to be about 1270-80, roughly 
speaking the period of Giotto’s boyhood. 


Perhaps the finest relic of our golden age of painting | 
is the altarpiece in the Jerusalem Chamber, represent- | 
ing the Christ in majesty, bearing the universe in His | 
hand. No more than an inch in diameter, if I may | 
again quote Mr. Tristram, ‘‘ the universe is a wonder of 
minute painting. On it are depicted fishes in the sea, 
beasts and trees on the land, whilst a golden sky is | 
flecked with light clouds and flying birds ’’’. The Mother | 
and St. John stand on either side. Of the flanking | 
panels those on the sinister side retain no vestige of | 
painting; but miracles are still represented on the | 
dexter panels. The best preserved shows the Feeding | 
of the Five Thousand, with our Lord in the centre, His | 
disciples grouped on the left and below Him and to the 
right a crowd of people stretching out their hands for | 
food. This retable, measuring eleven feet in length | 
and about three in height, was painted in 1270, six | 
years before Giotto’s birth. If one would see it he 
must equip himself with a special permit, to be ob- 
tained by writing to the Dean. Its fame among the | 
vergers of the Abbey is not very wide. 

Only with great difficulty and elaborate precautions | 
can these relics of English pre-Giotto painting be seen. 
But no one who has seen them, even though at second | 
hand, through Mr. Tristram’s extraordinary copies, 
doubts their astonishing importance and quality. These | 
copies are extraordinary because they were conceived | 
and executed in a mood of enthusiasm and devotion | 
untinted by considerations of commercial value. They | 
stand moreover in a rather unusual relation to their | 
originals, because it is through them that we can best 
apprehend the paintings themselves. For they are the 
product of picked hours of intimacy, hours that in the 
circumstances few others will ever secure, and of a | 
knowledge and devotion that few, I expect, will share. 
By their light we see at once what unaided we could 
only piece together by intermittent study. We see 
clearly how fine, indeed how unexpectedly great, were 
the Winchester and Westminster Schools of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It would be easy and absurd to glorify these English 
Primitives excessively. But temperate assessment will 
give us quite enough. For their date—1270 to about 
1360—the Westminster paintings already mentioned, 
the St. Edward the Confessor on the sedilia, the 
Christ and the Winged Cherubim in the Chapter | 


_ House, and the earlier Winchester paintings are works 
of art that place English painting with the great 


schools of the Middle Ages. I believe I am right in 
saying that these Abbey paintings of about 1270-1309 


| surpass all that we know of pre-Giotto and pre-Duccio 


Italian painting. To many this is an almost painful 


_ problem, for how, they wonder, can these English 


pictures really be so early; it would be so much more 


_ comfortable if we could put them about a century later 


and attribute their indisputable beauty and _ fine 
draughtsmanship to post-Giotto-Duccio influence. Of 
course these timidities and perplexities arise from an 
old crusted superstition that Italy must have been 
specially equipped by God as the one artistic spot on 


_ earth, whereas Great Britain was as specially missed 
out. Such theories are, so to speak, Book of Genesis 


theories, and almost unbelievable, seeing how our 
knowledge of independent art manifestations widens. 
For us the grave questions are how to reinstate Eng- 
lish medizval painting in its place, how to study it and 
make it known. 

The obvious plan is national acquisition and public 
exhibition of these copies. Considering all the circum- 
stances and the fact that the National Gallery is after 
all the national museum of painting, it does not seem 
fanatical to hope that a special grant may be made 
for the purchase of a representative collection and a 
special gallery set apart for its exhibition. Our enthu- 
siasm in studying foreign art is great; let none lose 
the opportunity of seeing the Stein Collection of Chino- 


_ Turkestan Primitives in the British Museum. And 
_ even though we cannot work ourselves up about our 


native art, should we not give German, French and 


_ American scholars the chance of discovering how noble 


are our Primitives? 

The British Museum exhibition (an ideal place in 
this weather) is a credit to the Museum's scholar- 
ship, enterprise and taste. The catalogue and the 
hanging are finely done. One may go into the long 


| cool gallery alert to pick up facts and detect schools 
_ and influences. The influence of Orcagna, I myself re- 


marked, is very clear in No. 32, ‘‘ Kuanyin with the 
Willow Spray ’’, although I suppose Orcagna came 
centuries later than the Chinese Buddhist painter of 
No. 32. Or one may simply give oneself up 
to the emotional impact of strangely moving 


_ colour and design. We lock at these expressions 
| of a faith uncomprehended, most of us blind to 
| their significance. Few of the heads live in the 


way that the great examples of Chinese and Japanese 
religious paintings live; many seem, to me at least, 


| but conventional formule compared for example with 


the inscrutable meaning and intensity of the splendid 
pottery figure of a Buddhist Apostle that sits in con- 


_ templation at the end of the gallery. But the colour, 


and in some cases the subtle drawing and large deco- 


_rative sense of these paintings are extraordinarily 


stimulating. Especially and strangely moving is No. 
19, ‘‘ Jizo on a Lotus-throne’’, an arrangement of 
gold, lemon, vivid red-lead and deep ‘‘ matt ’’ sapphire. 
The mounting and hanging of these paintings gives 
the exhibition, on its sensuous side, a unique value. 


| Without bothering about anything else, leaving graver 


issues to later visits, you can get here the new and 


_ purifying emotions that strange music with unexpected 


cadences and contrasts gives. This is invaluable in an 
age when our first question of a picture is what is its 
point or story interest. These painters play on the 
feelings by a use of colour that is more searching and 
scientific than European methods. 


A PLAY ABOUT BUSINESS. 
Joun PALMER. 


HEN in the last act of ‘‘ Break the Walls 

Down ”’ the telephone was disconnected there 

were cheers in the house. Up to that moment every- 

body had lived on the telephone. Either somebody 
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was calling somebody, or waiting to be called, or being 
cut off, or getting the wrong number, or explaining 
how, owing to the telephone, this or that small matter 
had gone badly, or had been successfully encountered. 
Some day, when the activities of our modern theatre 
have become an historical curiosity, a studious essay 
will be written on the influence of the telephone upon 
the technique of post-Pineroesque construction. The 
London sitting-room of a modern play is now only a 
sitting-room by legal fiction. It is really a place where 
you can talk to anybody who happens to be in town. 
There is even the possibility of a trunk call. It is 
absurd at this time to affect the formal discipline of 
dramatic unity. The telephone has changed all that. 
How far the process will go is hard to tell. There is 
really no necessity to-day for more than one person 
in the programme to appear visibly on the stage. Just 
one leading lady or gentleman is needed to sit at a 
small table with one or more telephones. The Ex- 
change will do the rest. Any intelligent and resourceful 
craftsman, giving his mind to the enterprise, could 
write a wholly intelligible play of full length for one 
person with no more dramatic furniture than an arm- 
chair and a dummy receiver. I would undertake to do 
this myself with a little encouragement. Perhaps there 
is some player ; 
a first he effective appearance in vaudeville. Let him 
appear unsupported except by telephone. I shall be 
most happy to show him how the thing can be done. 
Mrs. Alexander Gross’s telephones in ‘‘ Break the 
Walls Down ”’ were, I take it, intentional. They were 
meant to suggest a business atmosphere ; for this was 
a business play. I am usually delighted with business 
people on the stage. They are so extravagantly —7 
anything I have ever encountered anywhere else. ; 
know very little about business; but I have seen busi- 
ness men walking about in the City; and I have many 
friends who are actively engaged, day by day, in com- 
mercial and financial transactions. The business 
people I personally know are like any other sort of 
people—like authors, or civil servants, Or politicians. 
On the whole, they are a little quieter and more restful 
than the average. They distinctly suggest balance and 
solidity. As to the business people whom I merely 
see on the omnibuses or in the taxi-cabs, without any 
intimate knowledge of their temperament, they seem, 
on the whole, to be sober and of dependable habits and 
address. But the business man on the stage Is a 
wonder. I cannot believe there is anything like him in 
life. I certainly cannot believe that all those apparently 
sane and intelligent people who pour into the City day 
by day and disappear into large and substantial build- 
ings become, as soon as they are rapt from my 
observing eye, a species of lunatic. If I really thought 
that business men in the City behaved like business 
men on the stage, I should certainly invent a pretext 
and follow one of them to the scene of his activities. | 
should like to behold that sudden change come over 
him which stage tradition requires us to expect. — I 
should like to see the solid gentleman sitting opposite 
me in the omnibus suddenly fling off the trappings of 
civilisation and become a raging Napoleon of finance ; 
living at an emotional and intellectual pressure which 
would kill me in a week; marshalling his clerks like 
an army; vibrating with energy, sagacity, anxiety, 
despair, triumph, anger, pride, and finesse; using his 
telephone as if it were a machine-gun; tearing his hair 
from the roots; ranging from the verge of self- 
slaughter to the verge of slaughtering his whole staff. 
But I don’t believe this man is really to be seen outside 
a London theatre. He is too good to be true. All the 
evidence is against him. No business man could 
possibly grow fat or reach thirty-five years of age if 
he lived a life in any way resembling this life upon the 
stage. I accuse the business man on the stage of 
being an agreeable invention of the Victorian play- 


wrights. That terrible jaw; that determined mouth 


with its infinite capacity to quiver under the shattering 
blows of fortune, to set in dogged resolution, or to 
smile in the face of ruin; that corrugated forehead and | 
gleaming eye—these, all admirably presented by Mr. 


at this moment wondering how to make _ 
band’s debts at half-price. This is distinctly disap- 


pointing. After enjoying an act of a comparatively 


Charles Rock in Mrs. Gross’s play, are a comic mask 
designed for our pleasure. 1 am the more sure of 
being right in this conjecture, because, when these 
dynamic financiers say or do things which I can really 
understand, they are usually quite ordinary, bureau- 
cratic things—things which, without feeling very bril- 
liant, or bold, or overtaxed, I should certainly do myself 
if | were a business man and had an office in the City. 
When the business man on the stage consents to 
express himself in plain English his wisdom is very 
simple and obvious. For this reason I refuse to be 
bullied by his outrageous technical vocabulary into any 
very profound respect for his vast intellectual resources. 
When he begins browbeating me with deeds of assign- 
ment, and shillings in the pound, and all kinds of 
mysterious dealings with the Bank, I have an instinct 
that, if he really had the ability to make his ‘‘ shop”’ 
intelligible, it would be even easier to understand than 
the construction of a double canon or the form of a 
vilanette. 

It should be mentioned that Mrs. Gross’s business 
man is not really the hero of the play. He has a wife, 
who also is a business man. She seems to be more 
successful at it than her husband. Unfortunately we 
do not see this lady in her Napoleonic phase of stress. 
She merely receives customers, and buys off her hus- 


humble and masculine business man on the stage, our 
curiosity is naturally whetted to behold the feminine 
business woman doing the thing even more thoroughly. 
But this was not to be. The business woman takes 
a holiday in order to help her husband out of a mess. 
Already you have perceived that this is one of those 


_ plays where men get the worst of it. Mr. Beufre, like 


most business men on the stage, may in his office com- 
bine the genius of Disraeli with the industry of Mr. 
Sidney Webb, but at home he is a bad example of the 
sort of idiot a man is taken for by women who get men 
up out of blue books and write about them for the 
International Suffrage Shop. The penalty for looking 
at our social arrangements from this point of view 
is that your men must necessarily be brutes and simple- 
tons and your women necessarily priggish and disagree- 
able. I do not gather from Mrs. Gross’s play that she 
really belongs to the malignant and mendacious clique 
who see society as a free opportunity for beastly men 
to trample upon lovely women; but she has unfor- 
tunately been betrayed into some of the ineptitudes of 
that position. I do not think it is entirely Mrs. Gross’s 
fault that Mr. and Mrs. Beufre are so unpleasant. 
Mrs. Gross means Mrs. Beufre to be quite a nice 
woman. But unfortunately Mrs. Beufre is compelled by 
her views to patronise her husband in an unpleasantly 
knowing and self-righteous way, and Mr. Beufre is 
compelled by his sex and part in the play to be worth 
no decent woman’s while. For this reason ‘‘ Break the 
Walls Down ’’, out of Mr. Beufre’s office hours, tends 
to be a little unsatisfying. Nevertheless, I am 
astonished at the hostility of its reception by the critics. 
There is the beginning of a promising career in ‘‘ Break 
the Walls Down ”’, in spite of superficial absurdities. I 
fail to understand how critics who lately have dared 
to welcome a work of ability in ‘‘ The Melting oe”, 
and have hymned the dreary incompetence, of ‘‘ Mr. 
Wu’’, can have the audacity to discourage Mrs. 
Alexander Gross. Personally, I find here a spark 
which should on no account be quenched. Moreover, 
an evening at the Savoy is really worth while, at 
any rate for ten minutes. I don’t know what you call 
the man who comes and takes an inventory of the 
furniture when you are expecting to become bankrupt. 
Last Saturday he was played by Mr. Joyce Francis, a 
piece of first-rate acting from first line to last. It 
simply saved the occasion, though perhaps it still left a 
little to be saved by Mr. W. G. Fay as a seedy detec- 
tive. The other people just struggled with their parts, 
Miss Madge McIntosh heroically trying to make Mrs. 
Beufre a likeable woman. But that was impossible. 
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MIRAGE. 
By H. Frevpinc-Ha tt. 


os OW that I have some leisure I am just 

beginning a systematic study of philosophy ”’, 
a friend of mine remarked. ‘‘I have for long desired 
to do so and the successful realisation of my Marconis 
gives me the opportunity. 1 expect great results 
from it.”’ 

I merely shook my head. 

‘* Have you ever done so? ’’ he continued. 

‘*Certainly I have’’, I answered. ‘*‘ Some years 
ago I devoted quite a serious amount of time and 
effort to philosophy. Then suddenly I gave it up.’’ 

‘* Why did you do that? ’’ he queried in surprise. 

Something happened.”’ 

oe To you? ” 

‘* No, not to me, to a bird; but it broke me of 
philosophy.”’ 

‘‘It must have been a very remarkable event ’’, he 
said, ‘‘ to have happened to a bird and yet affect you 
so much ”’. 

‘*No’’, I answered. ‘‘ It was ordinary enough, but 
it ended my study of systems of philosophy.’’ 

‘* What was it? ’’ he asked. 

‘It’s a story’’, I answered, ‘‘ and you may think 
it frivolous.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing frivolous could be connected with philo- 
sophy ’’’, he declared. He was very, very solemn— 
and so was I. 

‘* Well’’, I said, ‘‘ it happened about eight years 
ago. It was the hot weather, and my official work 
began at six and ended soon after noon. Then I took 
a sleep, and at four o’clock when the sun was dropping 
low I had my long chair placed in front of my porch 
and read philosophy. There were two mynas nesting 
in the porch roof ’’. 

‘* | didn’t know birds were interested in philosophy ”’, 
he grumbled. 

‘They weren’t. Neither were they much interested 
in me. They knew I would not hurt them, and as 
they were too wise to have learnt to read they were 
not afraid of either Kant or Spencer. They had their 
family to attend to, which was quite enough. All the 
heat of the day they rested, she on the nest, he on a 
rafter close at hand. At four o’clock she woke him 
up with a sharp dig and said, ‘ Go and get tea for the 
infants’. So the husband flew away down to the 
vegetable garden to hunt for grubs and the wife 
awaited his return. Or usually she did; this day she 
didn’t. Directly he was out of sight she left her nest, 
flew out and up to the comb of the porch and perched 
there. This irregularity distracted my attention from 
Transcendentalism, for I wondered what she went up 
there for. Soon I discovered.”’ 

‘* What on earth has all this got to do with systems 
of philosophy? ’’ my friend asked impatiently. 

‘*Oh’’, I said, ‘‘ if I bore you stop.” 

‘*No, no. Go on. 
nection some time. Goon. 
for? 

‘* To meet a lover. 


What did she go up there 


He came surreptitiously from a 


neighbouring bush, where he had awaited her call, | 
flew up beside her, and they began cuddling and | 


kissing.”’ 

‘*But what in Kant’s name?... 
mind. Go on.”’ 

‘In the middle of this the husband turned up. He 
had found a caterpillar sooner than usual and came 
back with it in his bill. When he saw what was going 
on he dropped the caterpillar—on me—and went bald- 
headed for the intruder.” 

‘‘Shades of Hegel and Spinoza... 
fight? 

‘‘ They did. The lady flew back to her family and 
left her husband and her lover to fight it out. They 
grappled and got locked together, then they lost their 
footing and, still locked together, they rolled over and 
over down the roof and fell bang on the road before 
my feet. 
and lay like dead birds. The first to recover was the 


There, never 


Did they 


The shock stunned them, and they fell apart , Ring ’’. 


interloper. He opened one eye, then the other, got on 
his feet—and fled. Next the husband came to, 
struggled up, and immediately looked round for his 
enemy to finish him. But finding the coast clear he 
flew to his mate.’’ 

**IT wish you would come to the philosophy ’’, my 
friend grumbled. 

‘*T am coming. The husband was evidently annoyed, 
and what he would have said had she given him time 
I don’t know, but she didn’t. Directly he arrived she 
opened fire herself: ‘ You are very late’, she said re- 
provingly. ‘Did you never think of your children 
while you were brawling outside there with that dis- 
reputable acquaintance of yours? They are half 
starved and you have nothing for them.’ He was a 
bit confused with his fall, and this attack on her part 
so utterly demoralised him that he hadn’t a word to 
say. He gasped for a minute and then went meekly 
away, picked up the caterpillar, and fed the family."’ 

** Well? 

That’s all.” 

““That’s all? That’s all? And what has philo- 
sophy to do with a story like that? ’’ 

“‘Nothing ’’, I answered. ‘‘ That is the point. 
Nothing whatever.’’ 

He stared at me. 

**That story ’’, I continued, ‘‘ contains in brief all 
the essential motives that make life, that are life, 
whether of bird or animal or man. Philosophy is not 
concerned with such things, therefore it is not con- 
cerned with life. While watching the birds I realised 
that and abandoned philosophy for ever ’’. 

Hum ”’, he said, hum ”’. 

“* Philosophy is simply a mirage ’’, I went on. ‘“ It 
has from a distance a pleasant appearance of oases 
and water and life; when you get there you find only 
hot sand.’’ 

My friend stared at me. ‘‘ You don’t give a very 
pleasant account of your incursions into philosophy ’’, 
he said. ‘‘I hope I may fare better.”’ 

““You can’t if you really get there ’’, I answered. 
“‘ If you stop some distance off the mirage palaces will 
delight you. But you can’t live in them, no one could, 
because they are not real. The nearer you approach 
the more they fade.”’ 

““Do you, then, despise reason? ’’ he enquired. 

** By no means. But reason is negative. It is the 
co-ordinator and controller of the emotions, who are 
the real palace builders. In itself reason is nothing, 
nd more than the driver of an express when he has 
descended from his engine. Suppose all the philo- 
sophies unwritten—they are for the most part unread— 
what would the world have lost? You can’t reduce 
life to formule.’’ 

** And the philosophy of change? ”’ 

“Tf life is change, how can you have a philosophy 
of it? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ That is a contradiction in terms, 


I suppose I shall see the con- _isn’t it? As life changed so would the philosophy.’’ 


But he didn’t stop. He went away and up till now 
he has never answered my question. I don’t even 


| know if he is studying philosophy; he may have 


returned to the Stock Exchange. 


SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF.—-II. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


HE second half of life is the half in which we 

are busy discovering we were wrong about 

things in the first. It is the half when we Jire shedding 
crude opinions and spurious knowledge of many things. 
It is the de-knowing half of life; and this applies to 
our views on literature, to our character study, to our 
views about life generally. There are times when the 
whole body of a man’s principles and prejudices seems 
to come suddenly tumbling to the ground—like the 
frightful smash up of the gods at the close of ‘‘ The 
Some such experience happens probably to 
most people somewhere about the turn of life, unless 
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they cease by then to trouble about problems of the mind 
and soul and put on flesh and security against the rest 


of their days. Certain of my particular idols, literary — 


and other, have toppled down rather badly of late 
years; but this, at any rate, amidst various mistakes 
and prejudices about poets and prose writers, | know 
1 have never been wrong for a moment about—that 
Shakespeare is glorious for ever and consummate in 
his poetry of Nature. The deep tap root of the thing 
was in him, and that is a dead certainty. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Sidney Lee, Dr. Brandes, 
and others have discussed the question, ‘* What did 
Shakespeare know of natural history? Sir Sidney 
Lee and Dr. Brandes say that he had carefully studied 
the subject, and Dr. Brandes thinks that Shakespeare 
had even an ‘‘astonishing store of natural know- 
ledge ’’. Sir Walter Raleigh, on the contrary, makes 
light of Shakespeare as a naturalist. He will have it 
that Shakespeare was profoundly ignorant of the 
natural world; was all wrong about the cuckoo and 
the nightingale and about the hive bees, for example, 
and accepted without question all the popular supersti- 
tions of his day, such as jewelled toad, Hyrcan tiger, 
basilisk, and phoenix. Shakespeare as a naturalist 
simply is not, in Sir Walter Raleigh’s view. 

It seems rash for the amateur in Shakespeare to 
judge betwixt the professionals in Shakespeare ; more- 
over, betwixt such professionals as Sir Sidney Lee and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the one a past master in fact, the 
other in fancy. But I dare do so in this one case only, 
having a little expert knowledge of the natural world 
they have in thought; and my judgment is for Sir 
Waiter Raleigh. Shakespeare was not what we call 
a naturalist, neither a field naturalist nor any other. 
There is not the least real sign of it in his plays or 
poems. When he touches on the life histories of the 
wild creatures he often goes wrong, and he rarely or 
never shows any close or curious intimacy with details 
as to their habits or appearances. Shakespeare was 
distinctly and absolutely not the natural historian: he 
was no more that than he was a fine finished classical 
scholar. He must have bird-nested and sported and 
poached as a boy at Stratford, but it ended at that; 
and I differ respectfully from Sir Sidney Lee when he 
says that Shakespeare made a careful study of the 
natural world. 

However, we need not make too much of this lesser 
point. It does not in the smallest degree clash with 


portant one—that Shakespeare’s poetry of Nature was 
glorious and consummate, and that the root of the 
thing was deep down in him. 

Shakespeare had observed and felt intensely as a poet 
of Nature. Some of the freshest and loveliest and most 
grandly simple and obvious things seen and heard in 


but a moment ’’—the hard fact that now in this third 
week of May in England is borne in on me when, 
here in the shade and quiet of the Sussex wood, 1 
look down and notice with something of a pang that 
the wood anemone is past its blossom stage—past, that 
is, the sweet o’ the year—and look up and find that the 
beech leaves, though still pierced by the sunlight, are 
fast losing their silky down and gloss. He knew the 
goodness of the shade under the hawthorn bush which 
the King envied the clouted shoon. 

He knew what skylark song at sunrise meant. I 
am quite clear that his lark was not a mere pretty 
figure of speech and convention, but a thing seen, 
heard, known and gloried in as Burns gloried in it: no 
cult, no poetic common form, but the real thing. Go 
out and get steeped in the lark business in this closing 
week or so of May, or in the first half of June, and 
then you will get a true notion of what this 
thing is in England. There are two phases of 
it that have steeped into me at different times. 
There is the full-day phase, which we know 
at this time of year when we walk through miles of 
high-lying lonely downland, large treeless fields over 
which for hours at a stretch about midday the sky 
seems so full of skylarks shrilling that one cannot pos- 
sibly disentangle one song from another, and there is 
no beginning and ending to the songs. 

Then there is the break-of-day phase. I have walked 
through a night in England in June, quite dark and 
very still except for an occasional owl or corncrake. 
Actually before the first glimmer, a few desultory 
notes of a single lark have fallen on the air; ten 
minutes later half-a-dozen larks have been up; and 
at outright dawn I have ended my walk and gone 
through the garden gate with scores of them rushing 
up and brimming over in fountains of the freshest and 
most unmixed joy that music ever can be. Shakespeare 
knew those larks: unmistakably they are in his book. 

The wind and the rain, the winter and night are in 
his book too. He knew the bitter of nature not less 
than the sweet. It is very far from being with him 
always a bank where the wild thyme blows and white 
sheets bleaching on the hedge. Is there any song in all 
our literature more supremely moving of its kind than 
the song to Fidele, in ‘‘ Cymbeline ’’? I never can read 


| it without affliction. It strikes home perhaps even surer 


than his ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind ’’, the heat 


| o’ the sun, the furious winter’s rages, and the light- 


my other statement of fact—an infinitely more im- | ing flash being wrought into the lament with a power 


and depth of feeling that are sheer magic. The man 
who wrote that song, who recorded what he should 
have that killed the deer, who in ‘‘ Henry VI.’’ made 


| us a shepherd’s clock and calendar, who heard the surf 


English fields and woods had soaked and soaked into | 


him during his boyhood and youth at Stratford. They 


became part of Shakespeare, passed into his blood. | 
He never lost them: a man so grounded in the real 


thing—at least a poet so grounded—during early years, 
never can lose them. It is nothing to me that Shake- 
speare thought the honey bees were ruled by a king— 
instead of being, as they virtually are, the rulers of a 
queen; nor that he accepted the basilisk and the 
phoenix—indeed, I am thankful he did accept basilisk 
and phoenix. What does matter is that Shakespeare 
knew and revelled in certain great, excellent features 
of Nature and the country daily round, and that they 
got into his nature and formed an enduring and 
entirely wholesome reservoir there. They were springs 
from which flowed a stream that nothing could ever 
foul or poison. I mark it all through his piays, above 
all I mark it through those perfectly wondrous, 
extremely simple, child-like—and fay-like—little songs 
which make almost all the other simple little songs 
and lyrics in our language appear elaborate or 
insincere. 

Shakespeare knew the ‘‘ bare ruined choirs ’’ of Eng- 
lish winter woods. He knew the honey breath of May. 
He knew exactly what was the sweet o’ the year. 
Shakespeare knew how everything ‘‘ holds in perfection 


chafing on the ‘‘ unnumbered idle pebbles’’, was an 
intimate, and a supreme poet, of nature. 


‘* What shall he have, that killed the deer? 
His leather skin, and horns to wear. 
Then sing him home. 
Take thou no scorn to wear the horn, 
It was a crest ere thou wast born ”’ 


I am not going to leave out the deer: there is good 
autobiography in that. Shakespeare was a full- 
blooded patriot and an intimate and poet of nature; 
and he was, beyond all cavil, a hunter, too,’ and field 
sportsman. Sir Walter Raleigh, I think, insists on 
this, and Mr. Madden held that Shakespeare’s know- 


_ ledge of the chase would have done credit to an old 


huntsman—in fact, a hard-bitten master of game. 
Finally, Dick the shepherd blowing his nail, and 
Tom the woodchopper, and greasy Joan over the 
cooking, and milk coming home freezing in pail—what 
old, native familiarity with the true farm and country 
life it declares! It was all this good solid body of the 
natural life that kept right and safe the brain of 
Shakespeare. In all his work—even in the sixteenth- 
century conceits or confections of the sonnets—there 
is not a sign of that odious cult of cleverness which 
men of gifts must sometimes practise to-day: none of 
that vanity which drives observed people to paint 
their seats bright green or pink and then stand on 
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their heads, and, revolving, beg the public to notice 
what an uncommon colour their breeches are. 


From 


end to end of Shakespeare there is not a paradox or | 


levity meant to shock or tickle the public to attention. 


from the ‘‘ dull middle classes ’’, the ‘‘ average man ”’, 
and so on. He never dresses up and performs antics 
just for the sake of being in the public eye, of being 
voted an original. How free is Shakespeare, working 
for his livelihood and lodging, from all that rotten 
anti-English habit, that loathly cult of cleverness! 
But everything, in his comedy, his tragedy, his history 
alike, is transparently sincere, and wholesome, and 
greatly modest: this again is an absolutely authentic 
part of the autobiography, and is Shakespeare him- 
self. 


SIR JOSEPH BEECHAM’S SEASON. 


URELY it is irony or malice which begins a Russian 
season at Drury Lane with ‘‘ Rosenkavalier ’’. 
Could anything be more against the current of the 
flood soon to be let loose? However we may admire 
or resent Dr. Strauss’s achievements, we can all agree 
that he is not in the least like a Russian. He is 
neither national, nor primitive, nor informal. We 


and they can invent all kinds of clever expedients to 
make it all seem as good as new. But we mentally 
stripped that old gentleman; put him into a leopard 


: 1 _ skin, and set him to dance on a mountain to the music 
Shakespeare never plumes himself on being different | 


he found so obvious. Somehow he did not seem 
young or innocent enough for the part. 

Mr. Beecham will ultimately find a reward for his 
faith in these Russians, for they must, in the long run, 
draw a wider public than the public of technical musi- 


_ cians. There is a quality in this music of surprise and 
_ discovery. Most of these men were driven to music 


before they had been to school. Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
indeed, only went to school when he began to teach 
music as well as tocompose. There is something comical 
in this musical savage after he had already composed 
an opera suddenly beginning to write exercises in 


| counterpoint and fugue, and sending them for inspec- 


must suppose that Mr. Thomas Beecham begins with | 


Dr. Strauss to point more keenly the moral of his 
enterprise. We are shown what the weary and worn, 
technical German is doing that we may the better 
enjoy the sap and promise of young Russia. Let us 
therefore waste no preliminary time talking about Dr. 


Strauss, except to note that Wednesday’s ‘‘ Rosen- | 


kavalier’’ has made us keenly impatient for next 
Saturday’s ‘‘ Boris Godounov 
to come. Dr. Strauss’s dry bones danced and rattled 
on Wednesday as never before. No logical point was 


and all the fine things | 


missed, save where Mr. Beecham’s enthusiasm urged | 


the orchestra above reach of competition from the 
stage. We went to Drury Lane on Wednesday to dis- 
cover what standard Mr. Beecham had set himself to 
achieve ; and we know now, without further evidence, 
that this will be a memorable season. Mr. Beecham’s 
plans are bold and brilliant—nothing less than to 
make Russian music known and understood in London. 
The average musical audience in London knows so 


little of Russian music that it still imagines Tschai- | 


kowsky to be typically Slav, and believes that the | 


Russian national anthem (the academic production of 
a court Kappelmeister) expresses the soul of a people. 
The London public has yet to learn, and Mr. Beecham 
is going to teach it. His programme is audacious. 
There are to be four new Russian operas and three 
repeated from last year. Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, 
Moussorgsky, and Stravinsky are presented—all com- 


posers whom the founders of the national music of | 
Russia would willingly accept as mediators between | 


London and St. Petersburg. 
who, after hearing these operas, does not clearly 


The musical person, © 


realise that Russia has discovered, and will continue | 


to discover, its music within itself, independently of 
Vienna or Paris, is past instruction. 


The immense personal difference between men like | 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Moussorgsky does not impair | 
the intensely national character of their music. This | 


is the first thing to realise. 
takes a Russian folk tune he turns it into something 
polite and cosmopolitan. Mr. Beecham’s Russians do 
not. Mr. Beecham’s Russians are never cosmopolitan 
and they are rarely polite. 
modern veneer of orchestral ‘‘ effects ’’ and “‘ colours ”’, 
is a young savage with pith and marrow in his bones. 
The Russian school is not yet fifty years old. Its pro- 
fessors are not, like the majority of European musi- 


cians to-day, ingenious old gentlemen, overburdened | 
with a knowledge of how things have for centuries | 


been done. We once heard one of these ingenious old 
gentlemen fly into a temper at some music of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and loudly declare: ‘‘ I could do that sort 
of thing myself’’. Precisely. These old gentlemen 


can do positively anything that has already been done, | 


When Tschaikowsky | 


Stravinsky, for all his | 


tion to Tschaikowsky. It is typical of these Russian 
musicians. They began as eager amateurs, and es- 
caped the worst tyranny of things already done. This 
is where their principal appeal for the average musical 
audience will lie. We can begin with Moussorgsky as 
Europe a generation ago began with Wagner. We 
can mislay our text-books and hear him only with 
our ears. 

Meantime, let us heartily wish Mr. Beecham success 
and the power to endure. We shall have something 
to say of these operas when the Russian season begins 
in good earnest. This is a great, and a very expen- 
sive, adventure; and every musician will watch it with 
interest and anxiety. 


MAIA BIFRONS. 


O English May, 

What is thy mood to-day? , 

‘* She loves me, loves me not "’; again 

She loves me’’. Shall 1 now complain? 
And art thou truly here, 

O sweet of the year? 

But yester week 

A frown was on thy brow and cheek ; 

No tears fell from thy lovely eyes 

Upon the flowerets in thy lap and breast; 
No smiles played on thy lips, nor balmy sighs 
An inward happiness expressed. 

Only the cold and staring skies 

Killed soft delight and promise of thy best. 
The lilac’s glory turned to rust, 

The hedgerows stood all drowned in dust, 
His name the cuckoo would not tell, 
Hushed the descant of Philomel. 


O May, May, May, ; 

But thou art glad and debonair to-day. 
Thou hangest with thy coronal 

The woodland ways and gardens all. 
Thus at thy voice, 

Rejoice, rejoice ! 

All Nature answers the resistless call; 
The hawthorn robed in silvery snows, 
Laburnums raining golden showers, 
The chaliced fragrance of the rose, 
Shadow and light of verdurous bowers, 
Where little lilies range their bells, 
And every lush and green thing dwells, 
With, over all, the liquid love 

Of the domed, azure sky above. 


O primavera, del anno juventute, 
Spring, shed not quickly thy young beauty ! 
O juventute, della vita primavera, 
Youth, think not lightly June is fairer ; 
Haste not to enjoy thy summer time, 
Speed not to gain thy richer prime! 
O stay, 
While it is May, 
To-day ! 
Douctas MACLEANE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SWORD. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 May 1914. 

Sir,—What should the Unionist Party do this Session 
if—despite the series of Unionist election triumphs—the 
Government (a) persists in forcing the Home Rule Bill 
through, with Ulster included in the Bill; and (b) refuses 
to consult the country before doing this? 


| 


The Unionist Party, in that case, is obviously quite nume- | 


rous enough in the House of Commons to make the working 
of the Parliamentary system—as that system exists to-day— 
impossible. It has the power, and it has the passion—as 
the debate on the Vote of Censure has shown. 

I say this, not as an enemy of our Parliamentary system. 
I believe in the House of Commons. I had some years 
close and constant experience of it in the nineties, and I 
came away really impressed by the working of the machine. 
Mere railing at the House of Commons is often the sign 
of a shallow mind; or it may be indulged in by those who 
are out of the swim—those who would upset some apple- 
cart or other, hoping in the scramble which follows to 
lay hold of a little of the fruit. 

I believe that, on the whole, the Parliamentary system— 
as we find it normally at work—is fitted to English character 
and habit; fitted historically and scientifically through long 
evolution. I believe in the delicate balance and adjustment 
of the system. 

I dislike extreme courses when they can be avoided. 1 
did not believe in throwing out the Budget of 1909, though 
I disliked that Budget; and I had doubts, later, as to the 
policy of ‘‘ dying hard’’—I felt I had rather live to die 
another day. 

Thus I cannot fairly be named a hater of the House 
of Commons, or a reckless adventurer ready to join any 
anarchic movement against party and the Parliamentary 
system. Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Belloc, and the railers 
against Parliamentary Government do not impress me at 
all: they seem to me clever, but superficial. 

Yet the feeling grows stronger in me—we may have to 
destroy Parliamentary debate if we are to conserve it; 
that is, of course, if the Government insists on passing 
Home Rule (with Ulster in) over the heads of the Unionist 
Party and of the people. 

In such a case we must turn to chaos that we may get 
back again to cosmos. 

Lastly, we should be ready and willing with our weapon, 
but not draw it prematurely. When we draw this sword 
we must cast away the scabbard. We must not be hap- 
hazard or impetuous. We must organise and methodise our 
campaign against the tyrants over the House of Commons. 

Yours faithfully, 
JuNIOR CARLTON. 


THE BETTER GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
12 May 1914. 

Sir,—It may, I presume, be accepted as an axiom that no 
one, Liberal or Nationalist, desires to pass any Home Rule 
Bill which does not promise ‘‘ better government ” and peace 
for Ireland. The present Bill can only, admittedly, bring 
war; and no amendment that the wit of man has yet devised 
seems likely to bring peace. 

The suggestions have ‘‘ surveyed mankind from China to 
Peru ’’; but they have emanated mostly from Englishmen, 
and, from an Irish point of view, they seem one and all 
either to ignore the root of the trouble or to be as hopeless 
and of as little avail to promote peace as would be a reference 
of the question to the Concert of Europe. 

Exclusion as a policy is dead, or ought to be. No Irish- 
man wants it. Irish Unionists want the Union; Nationalists 


it is incontestable that no mandate has ever been given for 


| any policy of Exclusion. 


Nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact that Exclusion does 
appeal to-day, to most Englishmen and to many Irishmen, 
as the only device now left to avert civil war, although it 
must in that case be regarded as a twofold confession of 
failure— 

(1) On the part of Unionists, to defend the Union; and 

(2) On the part of Ministers, to produce a Bill ‘‘ for the 
better government of Ireland ’’. 

But the remedy may be worse than the disease; and in 
any case civil war should not be set up by responsible states- 
men, at this time of day, just in order that it may be 
knocked down—with the risk, too, that in the process the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland may be knocked down as 
well, and not easily set up again. 

Some people have found comfort in the blessed word 
‘* Federation’. But does England want that? And what 


| does Federation mean—that every Federal unit is to have a 


Parliament with an executive responsible to it, as proposed 
for Ireland? If not, why not in one case as in the other? 
And, if so, what confusion worse confounded! But what- 


_ ever Englishmen may think of it as a solution, Irishmen 


know that if the Home Rule Bill be first passed Federation 
would be wrecked upon the rock of Exclusion—Ulster would 
still stand out. And Mr. Asquith now tells us that the Bill 
is to be passed first as it stands and an amending Bill 
passed afterwards. We have little hope that any amending 
Bill can ever make amends for such a blunder. 

The fact is that no English politicians—not even back- 
benchers—can ever settle the Irish question. It must be 
settled by consent at home, and it must be settled soon, for 
the folly of politicians has created an intolerable state of 
tension and unrest in Ireland. For all their wild talk, I 
believe that both Nationalists and Ulstermen are keenly 
alive to the danger of prolonging the present bitter contro- 
versy—danger not only to the peace and prosperity of their 
own country, but to the security and strength of the Empire, 
for which their fathers have fought and bled, and with 
which, when all is said and done, Ireland must stand or fall. 

There are faults on both sides; but I believe that they 
have, both Orange and Green, the welfare of their common 
country at heart, and that they are both now equally anxious 
to secure ‘* peace with honour ”’, 

May I, then, in all humility, offer them this counsel—it 
may be a ‘‘ counsel of perfection ’’—if it be not too late? Mr. 
Asquith has indeed, already told us what he intends to do ; but 
Mr. Redmond is his master, and he and Sir Edward Carson 
are the masters of Ireland’s fate. So, if there be a will there 
must be also a way. Let there now be, without prejudice, 


a truce called to all active operations with regard to the 


| get fair play and, above all, a fair hearing. 


want an Irish Parliament; neither wants the partition of | 


Ireland. 


agreed that Exclusion would be a curse. What every Irish- 
man wants is a United Ireland. Moreover, as a question of 
practical politics, whatever may be said about Home Rule, 


Differ as they may about Home Rule, both are | 


Home Rule Bill, and let the time so secured be devoted to 
a conference between leading and representative Irishmen 
such as Mr. John Redmond, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Wil- 
liam O’Brien, Sir Horace Plunket, and Lord Dunraven. 

For their guidance let a General Election be held forth- 
with, No General] Election can finally settle the question, 
but it will clear the air—at any rate, in Ireland. Let all 
Nationalist seats in Ireland be contested by Unionists, and 
let the Nationalist leaders see that the Unionist candidates 
If they cannot 
do this they cannot claim to be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of their country. , 

It has been said that Irish electors in the South no longer 
want Home Rule, but are not free agents; also that they 
have never for many years, owing to uncontested elections, 
heard the other side, although the country has prospered in 
the meantime by leaps and bounds under English rule. 

Well, let the Nationalist leaders show that the Irish 
elector is a free agent, and let them see that he hears the 
other side, and can then vote according to his conscience. 
Whatever the result of the Irish elections, it would still be 
an instruction to the Irish Conference ; and if the Conference 
were all agreed, no English party would be likely to refuse 
their solution, for a united Ireland would mean a united 
Empire. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An IrtsH Unionist. 
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“TO AVERT CIVIL WAR.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
18 May 1914. 


Sir,—Is it absolutely certain that the exclusion of Ulster | 


would avert civil war? Is theré any reasonable ground for 
hoping that it would? 
no less does it take two to keep the peace; and the 


If it takes two to make a quarrel, | 


Nationalists have made no secret of their resentment at the | 


proposed exclusion. It is notorious that an attempt is being | 


made to raise an army of Nationalist Volunteers in Munster 


and Connaught—and, indeed, in parts of Leinster also—in | 


mimicry of the splendid army of Ulster; and if Ulster be 
excluded, the best that can be hoped for is a series of 
Cabbage Garden engagements after the manner of the late 
William Smith O’Brien. 
can be hoped for; because I think it more probable that 
the anger of Mr. Devlin and his ‘‘ Ancient Order” will 
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| wants an adjective that shall express in one word all the 


charm of the violet he has only to look down into this mirror 


to find it: 
‘Violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


In the Avon-side meadows the dimmer the violet the more 
exquisite is the perfume.” 

In such a situation the reader does not want to feel that 
he is in any way studying Shakespeare—he wants to revel 
in poetry as luxuriously as possible. In the open air, indeed, 
all poetry should seem to be the outpouring of Natura 
Benigna herself. Therefore it must not seem to be written 


at all: it must pass into the reader’s soul with no more 


I say deliberately, the best that | 


suggestion of printer’s ink than the hymn of the skylark 


_ overhead, the chorus of the blackbirds and the thrushes in 
_ the hedgerows and spinneys, the merry chirrup of the reed 


display itself in the fashion familiar to those who have | 
studied the methods of Irish patriotism—firing into windows, 
maiming cattle, and an occasional shot from behind a hedge. | 


I am old enough to remember the death of Charles Boyd, 
and even to have been the College class-fellow of Lord 
Mountmorres, who was murdered in 1880. 

Of course, the British Army could not be ordered to fight 


| 


Nationalists, any more than Ulster men, so that the Ancient 


Order would have a comparatively free hand. 


There is one solution of the Irish problem, and one only—-. 
civil war or no civil war—and that is the Union, the whole | 


Union, and nothing but the Union. 
Yours etc., 
EpwarbD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


SHAKESPEARE HIMSELF.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
The Pines, Putney Hill, 
19 May 1914. 
Sir,—I have been enchanted by Mr. G. A. B, Dewars 
gossip, which appeared in last week’s Saturpay REVIEW, 
upon Shakespeare as an Imperialist. Undoubtedly, Shake- 
speare was insular in his Imperialism, and gloried in his 
insularity as much as ever Tennyson or Swinburne did in 
theirs, But what delighted me most in the article was the 
following remark upon reading Shakespeare in the open air. 
It so exactly coincided with views that I have held all my 


life. ‘It is a very good plan’’, says he, “to slip a small | 


volume or two of the plays and poems in one’s pocket and | 


go away in mid-May for a few days into some intensely 
English bit of countryside’. It was to enable the student 
of Shakespeare to do this that Swinburne and I projected 


our little ‘‘ Open-air Shakespeare ’’, which finally came to | 
fruition in the ‘‘ World’s Classics ’, in which we were after- | 


wards joined by the late Professor Dowden. I am tempted 
to quote a few of my own words upon this matter : 

“It is a singular fact, in regard to the king of dramatists, 
that, although his representations of life were written to be 
acted, the most delightful way of enjoying them is not to see 
them on the stage—where too often the obtrusive personality 
of the actor blurs or is mingled with Shakespeare’s own 
vision of the character—nor even to study them in the closet, 
but to read them in the open air, along the banks of a river— 
the Avon, say, or the Ouse, or the Upper Thames—or under 


the wavering shadows of English trees, with the music of | 


the summer birds and the distant bleat of the sheep lending 
an accompaniment to the music of the poet’s verse. 
** As I have pointed out elsewhere, we see constantly that 


while Shakespeare was toiling in London there was, beneath | 
the consciousness of whatsoever he was working upon, the 


mirror of youthful memory. 


This mirror was bright with | 


the shimmer of Avon as it wound through the meadows he © 
loved—meadows coloured with the tints of the Warwickshire | 


flowers. 
illustrate a passage he had only to look down into this 
mirror, and there was the picture he wanted. 

‘“‘T will give an instance out of many that come to my 
mind of Shakespeare’s use of this magic mirror. 


Whenever he was in need of a poetical image to 


sparrows in the rushes in the river, the call of the corncrakes 
in the long grass. 
I am looking eagerly forward to No, 2 of these Shake- 


spearean studies. 
Yours obediently, 
TuHEeopoRrE Watts-DUNTON. 


SAMUEL SMILES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
50, Albemarle Street. 
17 May 1914. 

Sir,—I have read with some surprise, and let me add 
regret, your article on Samuel Smiles and his work, for it 
seems to me that you do him less than justice. 

Of course, I am well aware that the doctrine of Self-help 
is out of fashion with the modern school of Radicals, who 
teach a man that if he is ‘down in the world” it is the 

- fault of someone else, or of “ Society’, and that if he is to 
: Succeed he must do so by Act of Parliament, at the expense 
' of someone else, aided by the Radical Party; but I hardly 
| expected to see this doctrine even remotely endorsed by the 
 Saturpay Review. 

You tell us that Smiles’s heroes are of a “ type lavishly 
whiskered, well nourished, respectable men—what Carlyle 
calls ‘the beaverish species ’—who take care always to 
choose a line in good demand ”’. 

Does this apply to David Livingstone, John Howard, 
Hugh Miller, Granville Sharp, Sir Isaac Newton, Charles 
Lamb, Dr. Johnson, Luther, Milton, Benvenuto Cellini, 
John Hunter, James Watt, Thomas Edward, Sir Humphry 
Davy—to take but a very few of Dr. Smiles’s innumerable 
leading examples? 

You say that “‘ few of his heroes appeal to the deepest in 
their fellow-men: to spend a month’s holiday with the 
majority would be a dreadful ordeal ’’. And yet I cannot 


but believe that most of the foregoing would prove no bad 
| sompanions—to say nothing of Sir Walter Scott, Burns, the 


Napiers, the Stephensons, James Nasmyth, the Duke of 
Wellington, Francis Bacon, Benjamin F ranklin, Florence 
Nightingale, and scores of others who are introduced in his 
pages. 

Smiles’s books were not primarily addressed to men and 
women who had received a good education and had suc- 
ceeded, but their purpose was to show to those who did not 
enjoy benefits and privileges in early life what had been 
accomplished, and, therefore, what could be accomplished by 
self-discipline, self-denial, perseverance, hard work, and 
regard for others. 

I have read these books not once, but many times, and I 
stoutly maintain that in none of them are smug comfort and 
money-making held up as the object to be aimed at. 

The qualities Dr. Smiles extols are those which are more 
needed in these days, when pleasure is too often regarded 
as the paramount consideration and duty is relegated to a 


| subordinate place among many of our countrymen, than was 


When he | 


the case fifty or sixty years ago. 
Let me give one example out of many which have come 
to my knowledge, showing the effect of these books. 
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Some years ago when some building work was being done | 
to this house, I gave a copy of ‘‘ Self-Help” to an elderly | 
bricklayer’s labourer. 

A week or two afterwards he came to me and said, ‘‘ Ah, 
Sir, I only wish I had seen that book when I was a lad. 
It has given me new ideas. I could have done something 
in life if I had known what it has taught me”’. 

When Dr. Smiles’s teaching goes out of fashion you may 
depend upon it that it will be the worse for this country. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun Murray. 


THE NEW MARXISM.—I. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 

Sir,—In heading this letter ‘‘ The New Marxism ”’ I do 
so to emphasise the very real and striking analogy which 
exists between the spread of Marxism and the spread of the 
doctrines of Mr. Norman Angell. Marx’s work, ‘ Das 
Kapital’’, was the dawn of scientific Socialism; Mr. 
Angell’s work has been proclaimed by his admirers as the 
dawn of scientific Pacifism. Marx’s work with all its faults 
was the first attempt at a scientific study of the phenomenon 
of capitalistic production; Mr. Angell’s work with all its 
faults—and they are many—marks the earliest attempt at a 
scientific study of the economic phenomena of warfare. For 
this same reason the works of both writers have gained an 
immediate and widespread popularity, and have profoundly 
influenced the intellectual life of their age. To point the 
analogy yet further, the object before both writers is sub- 
stantially the same. Marx preaches that capitalist com- 
petition is directly injurious to the community, that any 
successes gained by capitalist competition are the results of 
“‘robbery and spoliation’’ and incapable of permanent 
economic advantage to the human race: Norman Angell 
preaches the doctrine that militarist competition is directly 
injurious to the community, that any successes gained by 
militarist competition are the results of ‘robbery and 
spoliation ’"—‘ piracy ’’, I believe, is the phrase most 
popular with Angellists—and incapable of permanent 
economic advantage to the human race. As militarism is 
the product of a capitalist system of society, the two doctrines 
are in reality one, save that the Socialist goes to the heart 
of a problem which the Pacifist tackles only on its outskirts, 
and the propaganda of ‘“‘ New Pacifism ’’ differs only in 
degree and not in kind from the propaganda of Socialism. 
When Mr. Harold Wright, for instance, tells us that dis- 
armament is going to enable us to utilise for productive 
purposes the materials and labour at present expended in 
non-productive armaments, what does this resolve itself into, 
in reality, but the old, old argument of Socialism that the 
elimination of the capitalist system will enable us to utilise 
the materials and labour at present utilised in non-produc- 
tive luxuries for the benefit of mankind in general? The 
analogy between Marxism and Angellism is, it will be seen, 
sufficiently close to justify the title of this letter, and there 
exist further analogies which justify us in the belief that 
the propagation of Angellism is destined to share the fate of 
the propagation of Marxism, and to sink into the position 
of a generally discredited economic theory. The doctrines 
of Angellism have been caught up by that emotional public 
prone to pin its hopes to the speedy arrival of the millennium 
with even greater rapidity than the theories of Marx, and 
like the theories of Marx these doctrines rest upon a basis 
of economic reasoning which is not merely fallacious, but 
whose essential fallacy can, as a matter of fact, be very 
easily demonstrated. 

Mr. Angell takes as the basis of his argument that no 
fully civilised nation can gain economic advantages from 
aggressive war with another civilised nation; that in con- 
3equence no adequate motive exists for wars of aggression 
between fully civilised States; that as a further consequence 
armaments are no longer necessary as a protection from the 
cupidity of voracious neighbours. Upon these ‘‘ facts ’’ is 


based an appeal to the enlightened elements of all nations 
to unite for the abolition of armaments. 


The arguments which are brought forward to demonstrate 
this happy state of affairs to exist are based upon the facts 
of the modern credit system and the case of the small States. 
With regard to these latter Mr. Angell definitely asserts that 
they lie any day at the mercy of their big neighbours—they 
are, in fact, quite without military protection. Yet they are 
more wealthy in respect to size and population than their 
big neighbours. Therefore it is demonstrated that these 
latter do not confiscate their wealth simply because it is not 
worth while, and therefore ‘‘ modern wealth requires no 
protection because it cannot be confiscated ’’. Unfortunately 
this argument ignores the fact that the small States are 
afforded military protection by the Balance of Power, and 
these States being militarily secure, no logical argument can 
be drawn from their economic circumstances to demonstrate 
the futility of armaments. 

Passing on to the second argument, we are at once struck 
by the fact that Mr. Angell deals with only one aspect of a 
great and complex problem. He has argued, and rightly, 
that there have developed during the last forty years 
reciprocal influences linking the European nations together ; 
he has failed to realise, however, that parallel to these 
reciprocal influences there have developed other interests 
and that these interests are antagonistic. He has, in fact, 
in his able work altogether ignored certain tendencies 
inherent in capitalist production. What are these tendencies 7 
First, we have to remember that our system of society is a 
system of production by the individual producer for his own 
personal advantage. This again involves an element of com- 
petition between producer and producer which cannot be 
eliminated, and a general tendency upon the part of the 
most efficient producers to beat their trade rivals from the 
markets. And this again must be considered in connection 
with the fact that as the specialisation of industry has 
become ever more and more minute, enabling increased care 
and attention to be paid to each part of the social machinery, 
there has developed a steady movement of increased in- 
dustrial efficiency. The increasing momentum of industrial 
efficiency is one of the most significant of present-day 
economic phenomena, but unfortunately I have not space 
here to deal with this special subject at all adequately. One 
aspect of this movement is, however, important to our argu- 
ment. The increased efficiency of industrial processes is in 
every case seized upon by the most efficient producers and 
utilised to beat trade rivals from the markets. The increased 
momentum of industrial efficiency therefore carries with it 
an increasingly strenuous competition between rival groups 
of producers, and an increasing tendency towards the con- 
centration of industry into the hands of the most efficient 
producers, which again means increasingly strenuous com- 
petition. 

There is no living economist, not even Norman Angell 
himself, who would care to dispute the absolute truth of the 
proposition laid down above. Yet if true it has a most 
destructive bearing upon Norman Angell’s thesis. The latter 
tells us that reciproca! interests have so linked the fully 
civilised races of the world together that war is going to be 
equally disastrous for victor and vanquished. Yet if the law 
I have demonstrated is true, parallel with these interests 
there have developed other interests which create acute 
economic antagonism. What in reality is a modern State? 
It is a collection of capitalists, and the dominant interest 
which controls national policy is the interest of the majority 
of capitalists within the nation. If, then, the economic 
interest of the majority of capitalists in one nation is opposed 
to the economic interests of a majority of capitalists in 
another, and if as a result of the increasing momentum of 
industrial efficiency competition between these rival 
capitalist groups is going to become more and more intense, 
you have a situation in which, credit system or no credit 
system, an appeal to armed force is probable. 

But is it possible to conceive a situation in which the 
interest of a majority of British capitalists, for instance, 
is opposed to the interest of a majority of German 
capitalists? This brings us to another aspect of the case 
which Mr. Angell has ignored. The European peoples as 
they have developed their civilisation have reached out upon 
an increasing scale to undeveloped lands beyond the sphere 
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of the highest forms of civilisation. What does the inter- 
national situation at the present moment really resolve itself 
into? It resolves itself into the attempt by rival nationalist 
capitalist groups to acquire the potential wealth of the un- 
developed lands; to seize upon those regions likely to afford 
fields for exploitation and markets in which to sell manu- 
factured products and gain raw materials, and in consider- 
ing this movement of the European races to the undeveloped 
lands, we pass from the world of illusions to the world of 
hard facts. A world of bitter racial and economic rivalries, 
which being as we have seen inherent in the capitalist 
system, cannot be eradicated by an artificial sentiment. 
Yours faithfully, 
RIFLEMAN.”” 


ROOK-SHOOTING.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


S1r,—May I ask, through the medium of your valuable | 


paper, if rook-shooting is considered a legitimate form of 
sport? If so, why has it none of the usual ‘‘ codes ’? which 
distinguish sport from mere brutal butchery? I was passing 
a rookery last May when I came upon a party of people 
girls as well as men) happily engaged in potting at baby 
rooks, either actually in their nests ar sitting on the 
branches, too young to fly or to find any chance of escape. 
An old rook was shot in the act of feeding her young ones in 
the nest; her leg was broken, and she remained hanging in 
the branches. Many of the young ones had their beaks shot 
off and their wings and legs broken; in fact, no form of 
cruelty seemed to be spared these poor, helpless creatures. 
It was a piteous and unpleasant sight for the casual on- 
looker who had not been accustomed to regard it as ‘* the 
proper thing’. The parent birds thought the same, as far 
as I could judge by their piteous cries and evident misery at 
the massacre of their helpless fledglings. 
thinking that unless this pastime had been sanctified by 
custom it would be regarded as perfectly barbarous. Surely 
when the word ‘‘ sport”? is used it implies that the quarry 
has a sporting chance of escape, and ‘‘ on the wing ”’ is the 
only fair way of shooting birds for amusement, I am told 
that rooks require this peculiar treatment for several reasons, 
none of which appears to be based on the truth. The first is 
that unless the young ones are shot the old ones will not 
return to their rookery. This idea shows ignorance of the 
habits of rooks. My former home had two rookeries, where 
the young rooks were never shot, but the old ones never 
deserted. I took a great interest in studying their habits, 
and found that owls and carrion crows, who often build in 
the vicinity of rooks, would sometimes molest them, unless 
a blank cartridge was fired off from time to time to frighten 
them off. I also learnt the fallacy of the belief that the 
young birds must be massacred to prevent overcrowding. 
As a matter of fact, the first year the old birds teach the 
young ones to build, and the second year they will sometimes 
drive them away. If they are left to manage their own 
affairs the numbers in the rookeries are restricted and the 
birds are more evenly dispersed throughout the country. 
With our present system of massacring helpless fledglings 
they do not become dispersed, and we read and hear of a 
surprising diminution of rooks in the South of England. 
Many farmers still think rooks are responsible for damage 
done to crops by wireworms, craneflies, leather-jackets, etc., 
but the wiser ones realise that the birds who make these 
pests their principal food—rooks, jackdaws, plover, and 
starlings—do far more good than harm, They are often the 


scapegoat of other marauders, such as rats, weasels, stoats, | 


and rabbits. Perhaps it is their black feathers which cause 
them to be suspected of so much wickedness; yet these 
victims of so much injustice have a sense of justice them- 
selves. Woe betide any couple who in their anxiety to com- 
plete their home the sooner steal their neighbour's nest 
materials. That dishonest home is scattered, and the 
offenders are banished from the community. Rooks are 
extremely intelligent, and make the most interesting pets. 


I could not help, 


I have one who talks. He says: ‘‘ What is it, Jim Crow? ”’ 
‘* Good-bye ”’, etc. He shows great affection for me, but 
he is even more devoted to another rook, one of two nestlings 
that I saved from being stoned to death. From the time 
they arrived he took a fancy to this particular baby bird, 
and insisted on giving it all his dinner. He would, I think, 
have starved himself, and I was obliged to shut him up to 
ensure his getting one meal a day; his attentions still con- 
tinue, although the other bird is now grown up and inde- 
pendent. Surely creatures who are capable of showing so 
much Gisinterested kindness are worthy of a little considera- 
tion in an age that plumes itself on its humanity and love 
of fairplay. We are beginning to realise that any superfluous 
suffering should be suppressed, and that there are limits 
within which we can indulge our sporting propensities 
without having to brand ourselves with the stigma of 
brutality. I hope I have not appealed in vain for these little 
lives that have some kinship with our own, and an equal 
right to live, move, and have their being. All I ask is: 
** Shoot them on the wing and not in the breeding season ”’, 
or else don’t call it honest sport, but a relic of barbarism. 
Fiat justitia ! 
Yours, etc., 
T. S. Hawks. 


THE INDIAN WHITE ELEPHANT. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W., 
18 May 1914. 

Sir,—There are two sides to every question, and now 
that you have stated the case for Calcutta in your article on 
‘* The Indian White Elephant ”’, I beg that vou will allow 
me to put the case for Delhi before your readers. It is well 
that the capital should go to Delhi, for in Calcutta— 

‘* He’s an absolute ruler, deny it who can, 
Our modern monarch, King Middleman ”’. 

In corroboration of the above, I now give an extract from 
a speech made by Mr. J. A. Anderson (a leading Calcutta 
merchant in the ’nineties) at the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce :—‘ But this is trifling to the mess that is being 
made in India itself, where the transferring of the wealth 
from one class of people to another is being carried out in 
a wholesale manner. The decreasing value of the rupee has 
caused a drain of all available produce from the country. 
Lately we had freights at £1 per ton from Calcutta to 
London, and exchange at 1s. 33d., but it could bring out 
nothing from the fertile valley of the Ganges. The place 
was clean swept ’’. (The italics are mine.) 

I thought of Mr. J. A. Anderson’s plain-speaking during 
my last voyage from India in the ill-fated ‘‘ Knight Com- 
mander ”’, a ship which was laden with nothing but oil seeds, 
the soil of India being scourged with oil seed crops for the 
benefit of King Middleman. Indian railways and Lascar- 
manned steamers are dear at the price paid for them in oil 
seeds, hides, saltpetre and bones from the arid districts of 
Northern India, as will be seen by the following indictment 
brought by Liebig, a famous German chemist, against the 
English middleman :—‘ England is robbing all other 
countries of their fertility. Already, in her eagerness for 
bones, she has turned up the battlefields of Leipzig, of 
Waterloo, and of the Crimea; already, from the catacombs 
of Sicily, she has carried away the skeletons of many suc- 
cessive generations. Like a vampire she hangs upon the 
neck of Europe—nay, of the entire world—and sucks the 
heart-blood from nations without a thought of justice 
towards them ”’, 

This Indian Vampire and Free-trader may be scotched 
under the feet of the White Elephant. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DonaLp NORMAN REID. 


The Editor of Taz Saturpay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them, 
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REVIEWS. 
ADONAIS. 


“The Keats Letters, Papers, and Other Relics, forming — 


the Dilke Bequest in the Hampstead Public Library, 

Reproduced in Fifty-Eight Collotype Facsimiles.’’ 

Edited by George C. Williamson. With Forewords 

by Theodore Watts-Dunton, and an Introduction by 

H. Buxton Forman. Lane. £3 3s. net. 

{Published this week. | 

ig a world that has exchanged the chivalry of 

the paladins for something that may be called 
organised propriety, and, having lost the personal 
gods, adores utility, an increasing number of idealists 
are impelled to go in search of beauty farther from the 
dwelling-place of the petty economist and machine- 
made altruist than any geographical Ellora ‘‘ carven 
with visions dead and sights that were’’. The world 
of poetry is their hermitage—the world of divine myths 
where the visionary 1s out of the time that ticks in 
offices and shops, out of the streets that lead to 
nowhere, out of the arachnoid web that has no better 
centre than an eating-house. 

The delightful poet who is the subject of the im- 
portant and fascinating volume before us deserved to 
conduct visitors through that world of glittering joys 
unlimited by feeble faith, and atramental woes relieved 
by compassionate magic. True, like all English poets, 
inheriting a language lexically bounded, he began long 
poems without enough words, afraid (it may be) to 
create them—to do for art what Zamenhof in our time 
has done for social convenience. True, his manliness 
tottered under the strain of illness and desire (witness 
the raving letter of May 1820 to Fanny Brawne, con- 
taining the words, *‘ you must be mine to die upon the 
rack if 1 want you’’, and the postscript contradicting 
that mandate); yet to know him either as poet or mere 
man is to admire and respect him. 

_The bequest made by the late Sir Charles Dilke to the 
Library Commissioners of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Hampstead is admirably illustrative of the life and 
nature of Keats. It is particularly rich in human 


interest, for not only does it represent his amorous | 


effusiveness at its worst and best, but also his playful- 
ness and homely humour. The numerous facsimiles 
give the volume a perfection one may call finality. The 
reader may form his own opinion on every tiny problem 
of writing and interpretation offered to the student of 
the bequest; Dr. Williamson is, indeed, entitled to say 
that he and his coadjutors have almost brought the 
bequest to the doors of their subscribers. Mr. Buxton 
lorman’s Introduction is of particular interest to those 
who cherish memories of the generous statesman whose 
grandfather was Keats’s friend. The picture pre- 
sented by Mr. Forman of Dilke’s manner of lending 
valuable property which he “really loved’”’ is like a 
personification of royal tact. 

The ‘* Forewords”’ contributed by Mr. Watts- 
Dunton—our foremost critic to-day in poetry and our 
wisest—include a verdict which, without attempting to 
define the quality of Keats, does justice to his ‘relative 
greatness. ‘‘ When Matthew Arnold named him in 


he might have been urged by his artistic conscience to 
the revising of ten lines a day instead of the composi- 
tion of fifty, such as were daily born on paper in the 
presence of Mr. Benjamin Bailey at Oxford in 1817. 

It is idle, however, to speculate about a_ life 
unlivable; moreover Keats, though he died before he 
was 26, is more to us than a bud on the tree of 
humanity : he has a certain completeness : he fascinates 
by being so companionable, and yet so tyrannically 
egotistical. In the end one lovely love sonnet, super- 
imposed on his ugliest letters, seems to obliterate them, 
and the devotion of the artist who immortalised his 
dying face glorifies his last hours. We almost hear 
him applauding from his Roman deathbed Severn’s 
device for making an expiring candle light its suc- 
cessor. ‘‘ Severn, Severn, here’s a little fairy lamp- 
lighter actually lit up the other candle.’" Keats is a 
child saying that: his soul is lit up with humour. 
But also he is a man, instructed in prognosis by the 
apothecary that underlay Keats the poet, the apothe- 
cary that was a dresser at Guy's in 1816. The union 
of poet and apothecary was impossible in the case of 
Francis Thompson; but the courageous cognisance of 
Keats the apothecary, twice thrillingly vocal in the 
poet’s personal life, adds dignity to his character. 

The humour of Keats is an ally of his sanity 
which should not be lost sight of by those disposed 
to make too much of his unhappiest utterances. When 
ill he writes to Fanny that ‘‘ Health is my expected 
heaven and you are the Houri—-this word, I believe, is 
both singular and plural—if only plural, never mind— 
you are a thousand of them”’. He tells Charles 
Brown during their merry and unfortunate tour of 
1818 that Brown’s shadow ‘‘ is ready to split its sides ”’ 
as it follows a spectacled gentleman in a white hat 
and tartan coat and trousers, with a Highland plaid 
thrown over his shoulders. The same Brown and he 
write a composite letter to Mrs. Dilke, and Keats’s 
‘‘ modest feathered pen frizzles like baby roast beef 
at making its entrance among such tantrum sentences 
--or, rather, ten senses ’’’, though Brown is not in so 
bad a punning mood as Keats is on this occasion. 
Boldly venturing in 1820 to criticize his friend Dilke’s 
handwriting, Keats bubbles over with mirth, winding 
up with this terrible stroke of sour Fancy: ‘‘ If the 
only copies of the Greek and Latin authors had been 
made by you, Bailey and Haydon, they were as good 
as lost.’’ 

To turn from the Keats who frolicked with Charles 
Brown and abused him to the Keats of poetry is to lose 
sight of a figure whom the hag Occasion can distort, 
and to be in the presence of an acolyte in the Temple 
of Beauty, who, because he has seen faces fairer than 


_ Helen’s, is spiritually fairer than any of his contem- 


poraries. In his enthusiasm for the beautiful he is 
disgusted by his countrymen’s timid reverence for a 
divine judge, and as he sees the churchgoers obeying 


the call of Sabbath bells he interrupts them with pas- 


the same breath with Shakespeare, he did not say a | 
vain thing, but a wise one.’’ Mr. Watts-Dunton dis- | 
tinguishes, as Rossetti did, the artist who creates with- | 


out preparatory bungling, from the artist who employs 


a ‘* tentative method ’’, productive of perfection after | 
and he aptly quotes the original draft and | 


failure ; 
final text of a portion of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to a Night- 
ingale’’ to show how miraculous lines ’’, beside 
which, in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s opinion, ‘‘ even the 
finest of Shakespeare’s seem almost prosaic ’’, owe 
their pre-eminence to the substitution of one pair of 
adjectives for another. Nobody can deny the ortho- 


sionate cries of scorn and faith :— 


‘¢ Surely the mind of man is closely bound 
In some black spell; seeing that each one tears 
Himself from fireside joys and Lydian airs 
And converse high of those with glory crown’d. 
Still, still, they toll, and I should feel a damp— 
A chill as from the tomb—did I not know 
That they are dying iike an outburnt lamp; 
That ’tis their sighing, wailing ere they go 
Into oblivion ;—that fresh flowers will grow 
And many glories of immortal stamp.” 


The art of Keats had no more use for the theological 
concepts sin and righteousness than it had for scalene 
triangles and parallelograms, but for sorrow and the 


| shapes of evil it had much; and no man lives who 
felt more keenly the stealthy darkness and dormant 


pedic interest of such comparisons: in this case one | 


is led to think that Keats was critical enough to have 
frowned slightly at a certain obscurity in the state- 
ment that the nightingale’s song ‘‘ hath charm’d magic 
casements’’. Keats’s feeling for form was uncertain, 


and the absolutely right word was not always for him 
the inevitable one; yet one fancies that, if he had lived, 


dolour of even a noon in June. Bitterness has had no 
moment of intellectual triumph more decisive than was 
his when, having told us what to avoid in choosing 
a partner in sorrow’s mysteries, he added, to explain 


_ the unsuitableness of the obviously gloomy— 


‘For shade to shade will come too drowsily 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul.” 
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Such a man as Keats could well afford to disregard | 
the gusty tragedy of autumn in that ode of which 
Andrew Lang said that ‘‘ there is no more perfect poem 
in the language of Shakespeare’’. He did not need 
the sensational miseries of gentle Isabella whereat he | 
cried : 


** Moan hither, all ye syllables of woe | 
From the deep throat of sad Malpomene ! ”” 


His art needed no theme but the prosperous activi- 
ties of desire and joy, and could have avoided all 
tragedies but the death of beauty. Yet how perfect | 
was his sense of pathos: witness the complaint of | 
Lorenzo’s ghost— 
glossy bees at noon do fieldward pass, 

And many a chapel-bell the hour is telling, 

Paining me through: those sounds grow strange to me, 

And thou art distant in humanity.” 


He who would, as it were, live with Keats and 
share his personal adventure of soul or fancy should 
read ‘‘ Endymion ’’, and if he returns from that poem 
to the divine ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ without the | 
capacity to suffer the pang of irreparable loss, the | 
realisation of a dire exchange, such as a man would 
feel in one of those inferior bodies which transmigra- | 
tionists believe may absorb the soul of evildoers, 
he must be strangely insensitive. In all the litera- | 
ture of love there is no legend that more pleasantly | 
absorbs the imagination than that which warms the | 
coldest goddess with love for a human shepherd. | 
Thousands of novels have been written or imagined | 
on a similar theme, but with a human Diana; and | 
thousands more may be expected while the world still | 
contains, among those desirous of cheerful dreams, 
the earnest monogamist, walking faithfully with one | 
who outwardly changes for the worse, down the long | 
avenue, gay with flowers of young womanhood, that | 
ends in the unmasking-room of death. In Keats’s | 
‘Endymion ’’ we have language attempting the 
extremes of beauty and ecstasy and failing sometimes | 
for lack of words. Incidentally the poet compares the’ 
scarf of the goddess to a ‘‘ darkest, lushest bluebell 
bed” upon which ‘‘ handfuls of daisies ’’ have been | 
thrown, and has not paused to consider how intrusive | 
and shabby daisies would look in such circumstances. 
But then how admirably he suggests the mixture of | 
delight with a man’s poisonous foréboding : | 


did I kiss 
The wooing arms which held me, and did give 
My eyes at once to death: but ’twas to live, 
To take in draughts of life from the gold fount 
Of kind and passionate looks; to count and count 
The moments, by some greedy help that seem’d 
A second self, that each might be redeem’d 
And plunder’d of its load of blessedness.”? 


| 
It is not in such a mood that Endymion was blest | 
any more than was Keats when he wrote to his Fanny, | 
‘I wish I was either in your arms full of faith or that | 
a thunderbolt would strike me ’’. But Endymion him- | 
self, in the corporal absence of the goddess, utters the | 
wisdom of the bodiless : | 

| 


‘* Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence; till we shine 
Full alchemiz’d, and free of space.” 


In verse dear to the mystic he proceeds to the defini- 
tion of love, selfless and therefore listless, gathering 
lyric force till the couplets of his metre run like a 
stream: 
** And truly I would rather be struck dumb 

Than speak against this ardent listlessness ; 

For I have ever thought that it might bless 

The world with benefits unknowingly, 

As does the nightingale, upperchéd high 

And cloister’d among cool and bunchéd leaves— 


She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 
How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood.” 


That Keats wrote much that is infirm, and even a 
certain amount of rubbish, is indisputable, but it is a 
great mistake to suppose that his first volume is devoid 
of characteristic merit, although Messrs. Ollier, who 


published it early in 1817, had the ‘‘ mortification ”’ 


_ of hearing a gentleman say that he considered it ‘‘ no 
' better than a take in’’. The first poem in that collec- 


tion contained the charming quatrain describing sweet 


peas as— 
“On tip-toe for a flight 


With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white.” 


_ Here we would speak of a conjuring trick that is 


performed with Keats, the material for which is Chap- 
man’s translation of Homer, figured by one American 
conjuror as ‘‘a ponderous leathern thing set on 
|Keats’s] knee’. This conjuror’s sonnet ends : 


‘© An English lad had he sat down to read; 
But he rose up and knew himself a Greek.” 


The truth is that what is essentially English in 


Keats's verse is considerable in bulk; he is a sociable 
poet whose English friends are known by his poems. 
There was a mood when, like his Calidore, he pre- 
ferred war horses to blue butterflies : Homer ministered 
to it; but, like ‘‘ stout Cortez’, Keats did not see his 
native land from the peak whereon he was struck 


silent. 


Much more than has been said must rise to the lips 
of a writer who stands in the Keats pulpit for the 
first time. His work in the drama ‘‘ Otho the Great’ 


_ is extraordinarily impressive : in the culminating scene, 


gorgeous and horribly stifling, Maeterlinck seems 
anticipated, though the atmospheric promise of some 
new kind of lightning is not fulfilled. Of Keats’s 
felicities of epithet and phrase we would also say some- 
thing, but must leave this article angular as a finger- 
post pointing the reader to Keats. 


THE ROMANCE OF PARNELL. 


“Charles Stewart Parnell; His love story and political 


life.” By Katharine O'Shea (Mrs. C. S. Parnell). 
Cassell. 2 vols. 21s. net. 
[Published this week.) 
ARNELL is the one figure in our modern British 
politics touched with a tremendous force, the 
demonic figure, startling and sinister. We must go 
back to Clive to find a man who strikes more power- 
fully on the imagination. He is lit up by a kind of 
nether fire. The author may pose him in many pages 
of this book as a king of kisses, but it is impossible to 
take away for long the spell he casts over the imagina- 
tion—the spell of a man of ruthless will and myste- 
rious motive. Hence this will probably be the most 
read and talked-of book of the year, and the firm of 
Cassell have proved a singular enterprise in bringing 
it out just now, with Ireland and Home Rule in every- 
one’s thoughts. The story startles and compels atten- 
tion. What the world will think of the author’s dis- 
cretion or taste in printing some of the love letters is 
a very different matter. The old idea about love 
letters was that they were more or less secret, more 
or less sacred. The modern idea seems to be that they 
are meant for the public eye. To-day we print them, 
or, when they are particularly good reading, we put 
them under the auctioneer’s hammer and knock them 
down to the biggest bidder. Are not love letters like 
marriages, a matter of £ s. d.? dwas 
It is easy even now to understand how a belief in 
the demi-gods crept into man’s imagination. Kings 
and heroes do not die. Parnell’s death at a terrace- 
house in Brighton was to some simple people in Ire- 
land the myth that could not be accepted, and it is 
true, too, to say that even among many worldly-wise 
his name cannot yet be taken, his fame discussed, 
without raising the heat of old conflict. Here, then, 
is a reason for this book. With Parnell it was an 
axiom that apologies from him to his countrymen 
would have been at all times fatal to his power, and 
the author knows better than to offer excuses for him. 
As a rule the letters are allowed to tell their own tale. 
In the preface Mr. O’Brien’s attempt to vindicate the 
memory of his chief by blaming others is denounced 
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as ‘‘unmanly’’. After reading the correspondence we | 
are left in no doubt as to the position and feeling of | 
the lovers. The exact place held by the husband in — 
this tragic romance is not, however, made plain, and 
this, from the point of view of the O’Shea family, is, 
perhaps, unfortunate, though it does not greatly con- 
cern the world at large. Captain O’Shea is the em- | 
barrassing phantom of the story. 

Love affairs of great men often have an interest that 
is merely historical, but there is one chapter here that 
is poignantly human. It strikes so fiercely at the heart | 
that for a while at least all the sordid details of the 
tale are forgotten. During Parnell’s imprisonment at 
Kilmainham the writer of this book bore him a child. 
The letters sent to her during the months immediately 
preceding that event form strange reading. The in- 
visible ink and other subterfuges used recall painfully 
the nature of the intrigue; yet, now that we can really 
read what was written between the lines, it is their 
amazing simplicity that astonishes. She is not to 
worry about him. Mutton chops are being smuggled 
to his cell, and he wears warm clothing. Many of the 
notes might have been sent by an anxious and 
thoroughly domesticated husband who at a time of 
trouble is forced by business to be away from home at 
an uncomfortable hotel. The letters are touching 
because they are commonplace in everything but their | 
devotion. Then, a few months after the baby has been 
born, the father is released on parole and makes for 
the villa at Eltham; but we must leave the author to 
tell of the meeting and parting in her own words :— 
“All that night of the 21st April Parnell and Willie 
[Captain O'Shea] sat up in my dining-room discussing 
the Irish question, and bit by bit working out the ‘ Kil- 
mainham Treaty’. Willie wanted me to join them, 
but I would not leave my baby, and when the daylight 
came and they went to lie down for a few hours’ rest 
before Parnell left for Ireland, my little one died as my 
lover stole in to kiss us both and say good-bye”. 
_ Surely there is something in those letters and these 
lines to unsettle our judgment of the man who once 
named Captain Moonlight as his only possible succes- 
sor; yet it was only given to the woman he loved to 
see him in this light. Men recollect him in various 
ways. One, who remembers seeing him when he was 
still the ** bit of a country squire’ from Wicklow, has 
told us of the ‘‘ nice ties’? he wore; whilst another, 
who spoke to him for the first and last time coming out 
of Committee Room 15 in the black winter of 1890, 
bears out the description given of him as a hunted 
animal. Written reminiscences of his life are equally 
at variance. Mr. Barry O’Brien’s life of the leader is 
but the conventional record of a thorough-going Par- 
nellite. Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, in his history of the 
party, does indeed blame all its members with sweep- 
ing impartiality, but his attempts to belittle the chief 
are often ridiculous. Mr. William O’Brien usually 
writes as we imagine Brutus might have done after the 
Ides of March; the affection is honest, but reproach 
struggles with self-reproach, and the result is a trifle 
maudlin. Parnell’s widow knows him far better than 
do any of these. Her perspective not unnaturally is at 
fault, but from these pages the truth about the ‘‘ Un- 
crowned King ’’ does somehow emerge. 

On the morning when the Pigott forgeries appeared 
Parnell read the * Times ’’, ‘‘ buttering and eating his 
toast the while’’. Until breakfast was over he made 
no remark, but then said, ‘‘ Wouldn’t you hide your 
head with shame if your King were so stupid as that, 
my Queen?’”’ For him the great event of that day 
was the extraction of a grain of gold whilst at work 
in his laboratory, and he could not be induced to take 
an interest in the letters until the niceties and intri- 
cacies of caligraphy had fascinated him. Chemistry | 
always delighted him, but he was more akin to the old | 
alchemists than to a modern man of science. In his | 
dread of evil omens he belonged to the Middle Ages, 
and among his crucibles we can see him only as a 
sorcerer. At some Land League trial, when he was | 
longing to get back to Eltham, he “‘ willed ’’ the jury 
to give their certain acquittal without the usual pre- 


'he declared he would have it framed. 
| behind that jest we surely hear the ring of demon 


liminary palaver. In an earlier age the Church could 
have hung him on more ropes than a woman’s hair. 
When a copy of the decree nisi was sent to Brighton 
Somewhere 


laughter. 
Parnell had few, if any, scruples, but an immense 


pride. The years of deception must have hurt him, 


though a man who loved mystery less would have felt 
their sting more keenly. The ugliest incident was the 
Galway election of 1886. The author admits she was 
anxious for Captain O’Shea to remain in Parliament. 
Politics ‘‘ gave him little time to come down to 
Eltham ’’, and, at her pleading, Parnell consented ‘‘ to 
get him returned’’. The lover was always anxious 
to defy the world, but some sense of duty kept the 
Irish leader from open confession. One of the Kil- 
mainham letters contains, however, an offer to ‘‘ leave 
politics ’’, and in another he wrote: ‘‘ I am very glad 


that the days of platform speeches have gone by and 


are not likely to return. I cannot describe to you the 
disgust I always felt with those meetings, knowing as 
I did how hollow and wanting in solidity everything 
connected with the movement was’. These private 
confessions may destroy faith in the national hero, but 
they do little damage to our belief in the man’s in- 
human force. Parnell’s utter contempt for most of his 
followers is well known, but we have looked here in 
vain for a repetition of Captain O’Shea’s statement 
that of the whole party the chief held Mr. McCarthy to 
be ‘‘the most contemptible ’’, Mr. Healy ‘‘ the most 
brutal ’’, Mr. Dillon ‘‘ the most treacherous ”’, and Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor ‘‘ the most vulgar ’’. Only the defec- 
tion of a rare friend pained him. When the rest turned 
to rend him he knew only that rage a man may feel at 
tools breaking in his hands. 


1832. 


“The Passing of the Great Reform Bill.” By J. R. M. 
Butler, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

R. BUTLER will be welcomed to the ranks of 
historians, and this essay on a great political 
episode is an excellent piece of work. It was written 
as a fellowship dissertation, but from its length we 
judge that it has been considerably expanded, or they 


must be people of enviable leisure at Trinity in these 


days! Mr. Butler, in fact, has not quite acquired the 
distinguished art of omission, and seems more con- 
cerned to set down all the facts than to emphasise what 
is interesting and important in the reconsideration to- 
day of events which have so often been previously 
studied. He sets himself some limitations; economic 
questions are given a separate chapter to themselves, 
and we are mercifully spared almost all the Parliamen- 
tary debates, though it is something of a shock to 
meet once more, quoted at full length, Macaulay on 
falling thrones and Brougham’s ‘‘ Yea, on my bended 
knees ’’ peroration in the Lords. Brougham was 
always performing his devotions in public, and his im- 
petuous rhetoric has not stood Time’s test so well as 
the terse reality of his talk and letters. Evidently Mr. 
Butler has been influenced by the Macaulay-Trevelyan 
school of history both in ideas and style; his writing is 
always interesting and often brilliant, and his portraits 


| of men are admirably done. He has worked with great 


thoroughness through the contemporary memoirs, and 
has had the good fortune of free access to the papers 
of Grey, Durham, and Althorp, which have yielded him 
some excellent new material; while he has clearly 
shown the historical importance of such men as Att- 
wood of Birmingham and that prince of organisers 
Francis Place. 

His hero is Lord Grey, and after nearly a hundred 


_ years the Tory Party may salute the memory of their 
_ formidable antagonist. Grey is perhaps best remem- 


bered as a man for his declaration, ‘‘ If there should 


/ come a contest between this House and a great portion 
of the people, my part is taken, and with that order 
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to which I belong I will stand or fall’’. This was said 
in 1827, and within a few years Grey was responsible 
for the measure which inaugurated a system fatal to 
the predominance of his order, and for forcing his order 
to accept the measure by the threat of creating new 
peers. Superficially there is no more startling instance 
of inconstancy even in the history of politics, but Mr. 
Butler’s minute and careful study enables one to under- 
stand how Grey explained his action to his own con- 
science. He was an aristocrat who regarded the 
Reform Bill as a necessary consequence of changed 
national conditions, but he did not foresee as clearly 
as did the Tories and the Radicals the inevitable results 
of the Act, and seems to have honestly believed that 
it was compatible with the continued supremacy of a 
ruling class. ‘‘ I am indeed convinced ’’, he wrote in 
September 1831, ‘‘ that the more the Bill is considered, 
the less it will be found to prejudice the real interests 
of the aristocracy.’’ When he took office as Prime 
Minister he had im his own mind no definite principles 
or scheme of reform, and he left the Cabinet committee 
of four to work these out for him. Durham and 
Russell conceived a measure of great boldness, and 
Grey at once accepted it and stood by it through months 
of outer storm and secret weakenings and divisions 
in his own Cabinet with a persistency and singleness 
of aim, a firmness and moderation towards the King, 
which proved him to be a man of calibre and quality 
equal to the execution of the one great task allotted 
him by fate. He did not like the task; he had no 
enthusiasm or illusions about the people. He hated the 
idea of peer-making; he was endlessly worried by a 
Cabinet which contained colleagues so difficult as 


Brougham and Durham, so perturbed and fearful as | 


Lansdowne and Richmond, so maliciously sceptical and 
hostile as Palmerston. It is clear also that Grey 
regarded Reform as a great contest in which he felt that 
when once he had engaged himself, he must beat the 
Tories or suffer lasting personal discredit ; and that he 
also believed, curiously enough, that he was really 
effecting a permanent settlement. On the whole wet 
think Mr. Butler’s essay gives the most thorough and 
animated account of Grey’s action and the clearest 
picture of the special difficulties he faced and overcame. 

His review of the period brings into prominence 
some facts not enough emphasised by historians. 
He shows, for instance, how the Tory party had been 
greatly weakened by the recent action of Wellington 
and Peel in passing Catholic Emancipation. The 
Ultras were so infuriated with their leaders that they 
‘assailed their betrayers with a virulence that only 
inconsistency can provoke, and only religious hatred 
supply ’’. Moreover, the party had not recovered from 
the schism in 1827 over Canning’s Premiership, as was 
shown by the resignation of all the Canningites from 
Wellington’s Ministry over a quite trivial incident. 
The Duke and Peel were left in the House of Commons 
‘* with half a party to fight a party and a half’’. We 
are apt to forget also the general surprise and con- 
sternation caused by the boldness of the Bill when it 
was proposed. It was generally expected that a 
moderate and tinkering measure would be introduced, 
as no one took very seriously a Ministry of Whigs 
after the Whigs had been out of office, except for one 
year, since 1783. Mr. Butler suggests that ‘‘ even 
apart from the spur of public expectation party zeal 
was worked up to the point where sheer reason is 
superseded; where individual judgment might have hesi- 
tated, corporate feeling urged a fighting policy and 
carried the day’’. This is not quite consistent with 
his observation on the following page that ‘‘ as regards 
the moderates in the Cabinet and the party generally, 
it was proved once again that a keen and determined 
minority will by their very momentum overbear a com- 
paratively indifferent and undecided majority ’’. If the 
majority were indifferent, would the corporate feeling 
have been so strong, and if individual judgment had 
hesitated would the minority have acquired its conquer- 
ing momentum? It was the individual judgment of a 
few men which inspired the unexpected boldness of the 
measure, and Grey’s courageous leadership which gave 
the Whigs their triumph. But far above all personal 


forces were the changes in the habits and labour and 
distribution of the people: the industrial revolution 
demanded its political expression. Peel probably 
realised this more clearly than Grey; he knew that he 
could not avert the descensus, but, as he said himself, 
he would ‘‘make the descensus as difficilis as 
possible ’’. As for the immediate effect of the Act, 
Mr. Butler amusingly says that ‘‘ there remained the 
Tories doubting whether in future politics would be a 
fit pastime for gentlemen, and the Rotunda Radicals 
sincerely hoping that they would not ’’. 

It is not without interest to recall that the Whigs 
and Radicals of the day had high hopes that if the Duke 
should form an anti-Reform Government he would not 
be able to rely upon the Army to put down a revolt of 
the people. In Birmingham it was said that the men 
in the ranks ‘‘ would quell a riot, but would not inter- 
fere for merely political reasons ’’; while the Hertford- 
shire Yeomanry “‘ sent in their resignations as soon as 
the fall of the Whig Government was announced ’’. 
Further, it was arranged that if necessary provisional 
Governments should ** barricade all the towns, begin- 
ning with Birmingham ’’. Reading the whole story, 
we are inevitably reminded of the passing of the Parlia- 
ment Act in our own day, and once again realise the 
truth of M. Alphonse Karr’s immortal observation : 
** Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.’’ In 
England at least each new crisis produces a similar 
grouping of politicians. The die-hards will never die 
and the moderates will always be moderate. 


‘*THE DOCTOR OF GRACE.”’ 


“Saint Augustin.” By Louis Bertrand. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 


T is not as the great theologian and Doctor of the 
Church, the greatest since St. Paul, that the 
**son of so many tears’’ interests M. Bertrand, but 
as a personality, ‘‘ with the impress of whose soul the 
Western soul is stamped’’. This soul, our author 
remarks, ‘‘ so mild, so moderate, so tenderly human, 
promulgated a pitiless doctrine which does not agree 
with his character ’’—the doctrine of irresistible Grace 
and Predestination. And yet, M. Bertrand opines, if 
ever there were any beings whom Augustin would 
have attacked with all the force of his eloquent 
dialectic it would have been Jansen, the author of the 
famous ‘‘ Augustinus ’’, and his Port-Royalist disciples, 
all, even Pascal, hard, sourly austere and argumen- 
tatively prolix. Unlike these saintly but tiresome 
people, Augustin himself was intensely human, alive 
and interesting, the master of our hearts. By the bye, 
Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan, the translator of this book, 
keeps the French spelling of that name, which has the 
advantage of suggesting the true and older pronuncia- 
tion, viz., with an accent on the first syllable, Augus- 
tinus, Augustin, whence the abbreviation Austin. The 
translation is good, but a little jaunty--the word 
‘* bother ’’ is of frequent occurrence. The reply to 
Paulinus on page 302 must have been translated ’twixt 
asleep and awake. And where is ‘* Occitania ’’? 
The especial recommendation of M. Bertrand’s book 
is his first-hand acquaintance with that Northern Africa 
which was the ‘‘ nutrix ’’ of this particular lion. From 
his memory of the nightingale-haunted woods of 
Thagaste the author of the ‘‘Confessions’’ drew 
proofs of the creative Word who had put beauty and 
harmony everywhere. At Madaura he neighboured the 
stark places of the desert world, the great winds of 
the Sahara, and the crags of the wild Numidian range. 
It was here, says M. Bertrand, that he gathered in 
the eager years of youth the seeds of sensations and 
images which later on were to break forth into fiery 
and boiling metaphors, even in his homilies and para- 
phrases of Scripture. All things burst upon his undulled 
senses with violence and ecstasy, welling up afterwards 
into the passion of his speech and writing. Like that 
tawny and arid plain, Augustin’s thought has no 
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shadows, but is lightened by strange and splendid 
tints from a focal fire far off and invisible to human 
eyes. Both the sensuous and austere elements in the 
great African had been nursed in that garden of Allah 
—a Romanised African, however, schooled amid the 
majestic temples and palaces of the Roman sway, 


decaying though it was, to think impcrially and look | 


out upon the world with that eagle gaze which the little 
local patriotisms of classical Hellas could never teach. 
St. Augustin was pre-eminently a Latin Father. 

He grew up outside the Christian fold and faith, 
and was thirty-three when he received baptism—sero 
Te amavi, o Pulchritudo tam nova et tam antiqua! But 
though, as he tells us, he did not know what love is, 
he ever loved the thought of love. We think M. 
Bertrand might have touched the details of Augustin’s 
voluptuous years, especially those spent in ‘‘ Carthago 
Veneris ’’, with a lighter hand—he rather piles on the 
descriptions of profligacy and wantonness. Meanwhile 


| rather long and closely written book. 


NOVELS. 


“Sylvia.” By Upton Sinclair, Long. 6s. 
[Published this week.) 

N spite of his irritating tricks and sledgehammer 
methods, Mr. Upton Sinclair has created in 
** Sylvia ’’ a real, living figure. He has concentrated all 
his energies upon giving us a life-size portrait of this to 
him so engaging woman. The whole book is about 
her, and it is not his fault, it is in spite of him, that 
we do not become tired of her before the end of this 
Mr. Sinclair 
goes about his work like a fussy puppet-master for 
ever anxious about the effect he is creating. You must 
see my Sylvia in just this light or position or attitude. 
Have I succeeded in showing her to you just as I see 
her’ He seems to be sweating profoundly and for ever 


_ mopping his brow lest he has failed in his enterprise. 


the Christian mother prayed and prayed. And all the | 
time what M. Bertrand finely calls the nostalgia of pre- | 


destined souls was yearning within one of the greatest 
of them. Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nos- 
trum donec requiescat in Te. 

Before reaching the light, however, Augustin had to 
wander for ten years in the mazes of Manicheism, a 
puritanic philosophy of moral irresponsibility. At 
this time Monica, who was no cockering mother 
but an antique matron, forbade him her 
and the shelter of her roof. 
self to astrology and necromancy. 


—golden, gluttonous and_ gladiatorial—and there 
dreamed of the sweet twilights upon the Lake of Tunis. 


Then the Manichee bishop in Rome stole the cash- | 


box, and the disillusioned ‘‘ auditor ’’ accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Milan. This brought him into contact 
with the great and busy Ambrose, who received him 
like a father, but ‘* satis episcopaliter ’’, for this conse- 
quential pedagogue needed to be taught humility. 
Augustin in Milan found the Catholicism which he had 
despised a powerful religion well worth serving. But 
Ambrose paid him no compliments, and he felt chilled. 


table 
He betook him- 
His ambition | 


was to excel as a rhetorician. He went to Rome that her name was Sylvia Castleman, and that she 


It is a bad compliment to the reader, who might well 
be left from her words and actions to gather for him- 
self what manner of woman this Sylvia is. In fact, 
if you know—and who does not know?--the old song 
you have learnt in a few jingling lines what it takes 
Mr. Sinclair many chapters to tell :— 


‘* Who is Sylvia? What is she, 
That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair and wise is she— 
The heavens such grace did lend her 
That she might adored be! ”’ 


There you have a picture of Sylvia. It must be added 
belonged to a family of ‘‘ the proudest aristocracy ”’ 
of South America, that she was educated at a ‘‘ finish- 
ing school ’’ ‘‘ located on’’ Fifth Avenue, where she 
learnt real ‘‘ refinement ’’, and that from the first she 
was a very sophisticated and self-conscious, albeit 
lovely girl, whose réle in life was to be a ‘belle ’’. 
To this end she had been drilled and coached—how to 
dance, how to enter a drawing-room, how to receive 
a compliment, how to toy with a suitor. But even 


| this deadly training, and the worldly-wise maxims of a 
_ proud old aunt, and the neutralising influence of a 


Also his irregular union with the mother of his loved | 


Adeodatus held him like a chain. ‘‘ What!”’ cried 
the passions; ‘‘ non erimus tecum ultra in aeternum? ”’ 
At last came that agony under the fig-tree in the gar- 
den, and a mighty soul was torn, naked and bleeding, 
out of the prison-house of Satan. 


_ around her clamouring for her hand 


Those who find the pax Dei find war, and the inner 
| been in disgrace and had served a term of imprison- 


conflict in Augustin’s soul was exchanged for the outer 
conflict with pagan, heretic and schismatic. The 
former period gives us the ‘‘ Confessions ’’, the latter 
gives us the ‘‘ City of God’’. “In fighting for 
Catholic unity, Augustin fought for the Empire and 
for civilisation.”’ 
have defeated Donatism—by the bye, why does Mr. 
O'Sullivan talk in English of ‘‘ Circoncelliones ’’? 
The barbarian desolation darkened Augustin’s closing 
years. He desired to escape from the blighting eristic 
with error and devote the evening of his life to a 
supreme work on Holy Scripture in all its breadth and 
height; but it was never carried out. When he died 
in Hippo, August 28th, 430, the Arian Vandal was 
sitting outside the walls. But ‘‘ non tollit Gothus quod 
custodit Christus ’’. Our own age is Pelagian, exalt- 
ing the natural and human, but it does homage to the 
sublime genius of the great ‘‘ Doctor of Grace ’’ and 
exponent of the Divine Sovereignty, the ‘‘ ancestor of 
an innumerable line of souls’’, whose influence is 
spread through the entire Christian world. Nineteenth- 


tradition-bound family were insufficient to kill Sylvia’s 
personality. She had an unconquerabie soul. She 
knew herself to be invincible where men were con- 
cerned, but she sickened of the business, and instead of 
choosing one of the eligible suitors who swarmed 
she chose to 
love a man of all men most unsuitable. His father had 
ment for embezzlement. ‘‘ Bad blood was a thing 
which possessed and terrified the Castleman imagina- 


| tion, and the whole weight of the family influence 
_ was brought to bear against union with a man who 


No other man of that age could | 
| might inherit a criminal taint. 


was not only poor and obscure, but whose c’ fren 
In its treatment of 
certain problems and phases of life the book is very 
outspoken. But Sylvia, although Mr. Sinclair does his 
best to spoil her for us, remains a fascinating and 


| engaging figure—a type of complex womanhood who 


is unconsciously influenced by the collective life of the 
world pressing upon her, and who is in a real sense 
a creature of her day. 


“The Lost Tribes.” By George A. Birmingham. Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

Mr. Birmingham’s humour is not wearing too well. 

Its thinness is becoming painfully apparent. Since 


| ‘* Spanish Gold’? all his books have been more or less 


repetitions. 


century theology—especially in England under the | 


guidance of the Westcott school 
Scotist. 
Augustinianism. The age we live in feels itself going 
rotten, and cries out for salt. Something is badly 
needed that stings and sanitates, something austere, 
authoritative and other-worldly. 


was Alexandrian and | 
There are signs to-day of a revival of | 


One knows what to expect. In ‘‘ The 
Lost Tribes ’’ he makes use of his stock material. The 
characters are newly named, but the types are the 
same. Blarney and picturesque exaggeration are all 


very well in small doses, but frankly we are beginning 
to get a little tired of Mr. Birmingham’s Irishmen. It 
is true that in this book the author introduces a new 
character—an American woman ; but she can hardly be 
regarded as a creation of Mr. Birmingham, for in all 
her thoughts, words and actions she is of the conven- 
tional, vulgar, hustling type, the regular lay figure 
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used by a thousand fiction-mongers. The story 
resembles other of Mr. Birmingham’s works in that it 
is much ado about nothing. It is constantly leading 
up to a crisis which never arrives. The scene is laid 
in the picturesque but unimportant village of Drumina- 
wona in County Galway. Upon the stagnant calm of 
this secluded spot bursts the effervescing figure of Mrs. 
Nathan P. Dann, of New York, a wealthy widow who 
is determined to help her late husband’s Irish relations 
and incidentally to liven things up in Druminawona. 
Jn the physiognomy of the villagers Mrs. Dann finds 
confirmation of her husband’s theory that the Irish 
people were descendants of the ten tribes of Israel 
which got lost in the time of the Assyrian Empire. 
She sees money in the idea, and determines to organise 
a miracle play which will bring fame and prosperity 
to Druminawona. Mrs. Dann tries in vain to win over 
the parish priest and the Protestant clergyman to her 
scheme, and the whole book is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of how they circumvent her and turn her amazing 
energies into other channels. The book is light- 
hearted. There is a good deal of flippancy, not always 
in the best of taste, about religious matters, and some 
of the situations are genuinely funny. But Mr. Bir- 
mingham should tap another source, as there seems 
grave peril of his humour running dry. 


“Roding Rectory.” By Archibald Marshall. Stanley 
Paul. 6s. 

Mr. Marshall is a fluent, pleasant writer of sound 
fiction. He always has a story to tell, and as a rule he 
tells it well. Perhaps his most dangerous enemy is his 
fluency, for at times his writing is a little slipshod. 
His latest novel is a well-observed picture of life in a 
country town as it does actually exist to-day, although 
there is no doubt that the state of things he depicts is 
rapidly passing away. But most of us know places in 
the country like Roding, with its shy, unstimulated life, 
its narrow scandals and petty spites and persecutions. 
The chief centre of interest in Roding was the rectory, 


where Mr. French lived with his wife, Lady Ruth, and, 


his family, ruling his parishioners with a benevolent 
if somewhat patronising sway. Mr. Marshall 
emphasises—perhaps over-emphasises—those sharp 
social distinctions which do make themselves felt with 
special force in small country places, and the difference 
in prestige between Church and Chapel. He feels the 
huge ponderous weight of established life and custom 
in rural England and the buttress it forms to the 
Established Church. ‘‘ There was nothing like it in 
ary other country of the world °’. 

But while his sympathies are clearly with the Church, 
Mr. Marshall’s book is written in no spirit of partisan- 
ship. It is true that he gives us in Gosset, the fore- 
most grocer of Roding, a portrait of a particularly 
unlovely type of Dissenter, but he balances this by 


of Churchmanship. And in Dr. Merrow, the famous 
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and must then be flung away. Perhaps, if it be put into a dark 
cellar for a hundred years, it may ripen into history, or, at any 
rate, into an historical document ; but let it not be seen in the 
immediate days of its decease. Of all dead things, the news- 
paper recently dead is the deadest; and perhaps the deadest 
part of this dead thing is the page wherein the party politics of 
yesterday are set forth. Therefore, Mr. Colvin is very brave 


| when he puts into a book these political fables; for these fables 


too well fitted their day of publication to be as vital now as they 
were six months ago. It is remarkable that they stand the test 
at all. Their quality, as first-rate journalism, is well known to 
readers of the ‘‘ Morning Post”, and many will buy this little 
book in memory of their pertinent appearances. Mr. Colvin has 
4 easy knack of oo fables run without effort. 

eir points are clearl and some phrases are hit 
out from line to line. 4 -_ 


“ Ceesaris et Hirti Commentarii De Bello Gallico.”’ Edited by T. Rice 
Holmes. Riccardi Press. 1 guinea net. 

What is the main thing about a book, about any book in the 
world, after we have decided whether or not it is worth reading, 
whether its matter is good or ill? Binding, title-page, paper, 
illustrations, shape, size and “‘ format ” generally, they all count, 
of course. Taste and refinements of taste are concerned with 
these things and it is quite right they should be, for books should 
be pleasant to handle and look at, as well as good to read. But 
none of these is the main thing in the make up of a book. 
The supreme necessity is, after all, the print, the type. We want 
it to be bold, beautifully clear—and the more we read, and the 
older we grow, the greater this necessity. Cuesar, perhaps, has 
never been produced in a clearer and more beautiful type than 
in this Riccardi Press edition. We have nothing but praise for 
it. Many of the old editions of the classics were really terrible : 
they must have done untold harza to the sight of many a scholar. 


“* Comedy.”’ By John Palmer. “The Epic.”’ By Lascelles Abercrombie. 
R. 
Satire.” By Gilbert Cannan. 
These four little books are the first to appear in a series which 
is to deal with the “ Art and Craft of Letters.” By no means 
are they to be regarded as popular guides for aspiring writers. 
Each is simply an essay on its subject, though each is an attempt 
to give the “rules of the game,” with sundry discussions on 
the way in which these are commonly dishonoured. We trust 
a day may never come when our literature will be taken in 
hand by a sacrosanct “academy”, even though that body be 
composed of the most accomplished writers. Half the pleasure 
in reading such books as these comes from agreement, but the 
other half comes from the fact that we differ at times. Cer- 
tainly the publisher has been fortunate in the authors he has 
secured for the beginning of his venture. Mr. Palmer’s name 
and work are well known to readers of this Review, and his 
therefore, too familiar to need comment. 
J rerombie a safe am our younger 
Mr. Gretton is moderate ak Mr. 
himself a brilliant enough satirist to touch his subject with 
understanding. These books may teach us little, but they 
arrest interest because they give intelligent expression to current 
thoughts on letters, and they do not come from men who think 
altogether at random, 


_ “ Rebellion.”” By John Drinkwater. Nutt. 1s. 
showing us in Miss Budd a still more unpleasant type | 


Dissenting minister whose arrival in Roding caused so | 
much sensation, he has given us a faithful and | 


sympathetic figure of a type which represents Non- 
conformity at its best. The story turns on the dis- 
covery of a discreditable incident in the early life of 
the Rector which seemed likely to shatter his influence 
and bring about his retirement. The more aggressive 


among the Dissenters seek to make religious capital | 


out of the episode, but are restrained by Dr. Merrow, 
between whom and the Rector in the end are estab- 
lished the most cordial relations. 
to touch upon religious subjects without offence. He 
is neither controversial nor namby-pamby. He is an 
exponent of a sturdy muscular Christianity, and his 


story, with its lifelike portraits of well-recognised | 


types, is very readable. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“* ZEsop in Politics.” By Ian D. Colvin. Blackwood. 2s. 6d. net. 
Perhaps there is nothing in the world so fusty as yesterday’s 
newspaper. The modern newspaper must be the last edition 
published at the hour of reading or the snap and vitality already 
are departing. It has but one proud moment of absolute life, 


Reading Mr. John Drinkwater’s poetic play we think of 
Dr. Johnson’s “ most poetical paragraph”. There are several 
most poetical paragraphs in “ Rebellion”, beaten out by a 
wordsmith with pride in the ring of his lines. Nor are these 
paragraphs patches in a desert. The play is welded and knit, 
word by word, without weak places in the chain. But it wants 
an ecstasy high enough to carry its difficult theme. Mr. Drink- 
water would have us believe that Antony was right in thinking 
that to clip Cleopatra was a finer thing than to be a triple pillar 
of the world. The hero of his play despises politics in the name 
of life. He will not live in the “‘ hovels of the mind”; but seeks 


| the “wild hawks among the rocks” and the passion of his 


Mr. Marshall is able | 


Queen. Mr. Drinkwater’s poetry does not raise in us the heat 
to believe that his hero was really finer than the politicians he 
deserted. It is the weak point of a finely ambitious conception. 
Mr. Drinkwater has style and imagination. He will write a 
greater tragedy than this. 
“Russia, with Teheran, Port Arthur, and Peking.” Baedeker. 
Leipzig : Kari Baedeker. London : Fisher Unwin. 1s. net 

We had thought that Baedeker had by this time covered the 
whole habitable globe, but evidently we were mistaken. Russia 
is the latest addition to this most valuable series of guide books. 
We welcome the enterprise of the publishers: the book comes 
just at the right moment, neither too soon nor too late. They 
have gauged rightly the interest taken by the rest of the world 
in Russia, and no one need now complain of being altogether 
stranded in that difficult and inconvenient country so long as 
he carries “ Baedeker”. The book is quite admirable in every 
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respect, complete and authoritative, with the usual clear and | 


finely executed maps and plans, and the usual detailed and 
precise information about hotels, restaurants, railways, picture- 
galleries, streets, theatres—nothing of importance is omitted. 


Professor Philippson introduces the book with an excellent | 


article on the geography and ethnography of Northern Russia. 
“Odd Yarns of English Lakeland.’’ By William T. Palmer. Skeffington, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Much curious information concerning the ways of the men | 


and women of the dales and fells is to be found in this book of 
stories and sketches. In spite of excursion trains and motor- 
cars there are corners of Cumberland and Westmorland where 
taistrels and barghaists may still, perhaps, enjoy comparative 
safety, and certainly old customs survive dating from the gods 
of the elder days. Mr. Palmer writes mainly of the past, but 


he leaves us with an impression of a land where the shadows | 


of yesterday still linger. It is still obligatory to warn the 
bees of a death in the master’s family and to drape the hives 
with becoming tokens of mourning. Peculiar and not entirely 
ecclesiastical observances at Easter and in the preceding week 
are also to be found in some places, though many of them are 


Nor was the work of these sixty odd years light. The lowlands 
of Scotland from purely agricultural pursuits grew to one of the 
busiest centres of coal and iron in the United Kingdom. The 
disruption of the Kirk left a sore which healed only a few years 
ago; the poor law system was re-cast from end to end, and a 
land system still mainly feudal rapidly developed into the rent 
courts and crofters’ privileges of to-day. The Scottish Bar 
is a close preserve, more like a happy family than a keenly 
competitive profession, with much more of close intimacy between 
Bench and Bar than exists south of the Tweed. Work and 
offices, too, are enough to go round, in comfort if not in affluence. 
Hence the personal tale of these lives, well and carefully told, 
appeals only to a limited circle and has little interest beyond the 
border. But Andrew Rutherford stands out beyond his fellows. 
His claim to a place in history rests mainly on his courageous 
and far-reaching reform of the land laws. Successfully he dared 
to lay hands on the sanctity of entail and to bring the law of 


_ succession more in conformity with modern needs. Personally, 


disappearing. The custom of the village boys to perform the | 


ancient and heroic play of “‘ George, Champion of Christendom,” 
at this season is to be noted, as in the south it is a common 
part of the Christmas ceremonial. The author has made an 
interesting collection of records of popular superstitions and 
local rites, and it is good that the memory of these things should 
be safely garnered. 


“Romances of the Peerage.” 
12s. 6d. net. 

This is a good example of modern attempts to supply the 
snippet-reading public with what passes for history in its appli- 
cation to the personal immoralities of decadent members of 
British and foreign titled families. The older stories are “lifted ”’ 
from well-known memoirs of the day, and in the condensed 
fashion of their telling are mainly a dull record of sexual pursuit 
by men of willing women. From Grammont to Byron, Med- 


By T. Hall. Holden and Hardingham. — 


as a writer and a scholar, he was as well known in the London of 
early Victorian days as in Edinburgh. But times have changed, 
and to-day the once-famous office of Lord Advocate*is but a 
stepping-stone to the restful seclusion of Inner or Outer House. 


“ The Commercial Laws of the World ’’: Vol. XIX. “ Sweden and Nor- 
way”: Vol. XXII. “ Belgium and Luxemburg’’: Vol. XXV. 
London : Sweet and Maxwell, Ltd. 42s. 


of t n three recently issued volumes of this valuable series 
that which completes the summary of the law of the German 
Empire will no doubt prove of the most general use. The subjects 
of company law and bankruptcy have already been dealt with 


_ in an earlier volume, and the large number of authors and trans- 
_ lators, German and English, concerned now proceed with 
_ bills of exchange, banking law and the regulation of stock and 


menham Abbey to the Tuileries, Castlemaine to Hamilton—all | 


are there. Mr. Hall’s style is measured in the phrases : 
she wore the orange-blossoms,” and “it was from this stock of 
brave men and fair women that Isabel Arundell drew her being.” 
“Isolation Hospitals.” By H. Franklin 
University Press. 1914. 12s. 6d. net. 
Though in its nature technical, this book appeals to the ever- 
widening circle of people busy at stopping the spread of disease. 
The material has been gathered at great pains from every known 


source of value, and the authors are experts. Probably to-day | 


in preventive medicine nothing is more debated than isolation 


theories, and, as Dr. Parsons justly observes, all one can do is | years of pioneering and success, They are a story of t 


to walk warily and give careful trial. From the public health 
point of view the ratepayer may hope for some little comfort in 
the strong recommendation to group much larger areas together. 
Better hospitals can be built, better doctors can be got and better 
results obtained, and not the least valuable is that freedom from 
petty personal interference which the modern democrat calls 
doing his duty. Out of many chapters that on tuberculosis 
sanatoria will probably prove most interesting to public health 
authorities. There is much cogent argument against undue 
haste and uninstructed fads, and much sound advice as to the 


practical details so necessary to be understood before the very | 


fringe of the question can be touched. The small-pox chapter 

is worth careful reading by anti-vaccinationists, but probably 

facts are the last thing they want. As one reads more and more 

does it become clear that one of the prime needs of modern 

civilisation is a thoroughly efficient State Medical Service. 

** Bacteriological Examination of 6. 
Savage, M.D. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


The object of this volume of the Cambridge awol Health 
Series is the provision of a practical manual on the bacterio- 
logical examination of food, water, air, soil, and sewage. The 


work is essentially technical in nature and can appeal only to the | 


limited class of experts connected with public health service. 
Many of the processes described are the outcome of original 
work not elsewhere recorded. The main object of bacterio- 
logical examination is to discover disease-producing organisms, 


to measure the quantum of pollution and to determine the value | 


of purification processes. Throughout the work the different 
materials to be examined are minutely discussed, sources of con- 
tamination indicated and cultural processes described entirely 
with a view to practical results. Diagrams and tables complete 
each section and a handy index makes reference easy. 


of Scotland.”” By G. W. T. Omond Melrose. 


The Lord Advocate has always occupied a special niche in 


the Scottish government, and until the re-establishment of the | 
Secretariat in 1880 Victorian Lord Advocates were practically — 


the sole official advisers to the Cabinet on Scottish questions. 


“since this enterprise, and a large number of German lawyers have 


| book and a book of reference. 
Parsons, M.D. Cambridge 


merchandise exchanges. The modern attempts to check time 
bargains provide interesting reading; and the English lawyer 
will notice the extent to which the legislature in Germany has 
taken upon itself functions which in this country belong to 
Stock Exchange and other market committees. The work of 
translation has been done with the care which characterises 


conferred to produce what will be of the greatest value as a text- 
The other volumes before us 
treat in the familiar way of the law of Sweden, Norway, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg, Mr. J. Dorum being the translator for the 
first two countries and Mr. Montague Emanuel for the latter 
two, and both have done their work well. 


** Annals of the Scottish Widows’ Fund.’? Compiled by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. 
These annals commemorate a hundred years of the Fund, 


technical interest for all who are absorbed in the problems of 
insurance. They are of a wider interest for students of social 
health and habit. The pages wherein the changes in personal 
and social ways affecting an actuary’s calculations are traced 
during these last generations alone make of these “ annals ” more 
than a merely centenary report. The book is beautifully 
printed, with good photographs of famous public men connected 
with the Fund—among them, of course, the present Lord 
Rosebery. 


TRAVEL BOOKS. 


A sense of style is so rare in books of travel that one is as 
surprised as pleased when one happens on a writer who knows 
not only what to say, but how to say it. Mr. Stewart Edward 
White in “African Camp Fires’’ (Nelson, 5s. net) should find 
readers beyond the ranks of the big-game hunters of East Africa. 
The description of a voyage through the tropics with which he 
opens is well and simply done. There is no straining after the 
picturesque journalism; yet we have here no mere logbook of 
dates and places. Mr. White shares with Selous and a very few 
other writers of the day the happy gift of making the scenes he 
has visited live in the memory of the reader. His illustrations 
are good, but not quite worthy of the letterpress, and we are 
tired of the picture of the ruined Portuguese fort at Mombasa. 

Less praise can be given to the “Trials and Pleasures of an Un- 
completed Tour,’’ by Mrs. C. H. M. Thring (Simpkin, Marshall, 
12s. 6d. net). The book is cast in the form of a diary, covering 
travels over a large part of the globe; it is just such a diary as 
any traveller might have kept, and it suffers from the fact that, 
the author having died suddenly in India, the record has been 
published apparently with hardly any revision. Had Mrs. 
Thring lived, she would probably have suppressed many of the 
memoranda of merely private or personal interest, which have 
no place in a book. 

There are so many South American books that each addition 
to the publishers’ lists must find it increasingly difficult to justify 
its existence. ‘Chile: Its Land and People,” by Francis J. G. 
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Maitland (Francis Griffiths, 10s. 6d. net), is hardly up to the 


standard set in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s comprehensive South Ameri- 
can series. It contains a good deal of information, but it is 
occasionally scrappy, and relies too much on other writers to be 
a success. 

Major Gordon Casserly, who describes “Life in an Indian Out- 
post *? (Werner Laurie, 12s. 6d. net), tells a plain story clearly and 
well. In command on the frontier of Bhutan, at the very gates 
of India and the Himalayas, and elsewhere, he had some curious 
experiences of frontier work, which are set down here. But the 
main value of his book is that it is typical of the feelings of the 
average Anglo-Indian in its contempt for the babu of Bengal, 
with his leanings towards sedition and lack of physical courage, 
and its praise of the fighting people, whose loyalty to their 
British commanders is an article of faith with the leaders of the 
Indian Army. There is a further sketch of life at Darjeeling, 
which is amusing. 

There is so much fine writing in the introduction to “ Hunting 
and Hunted in the Belgian Congo,» by Mr. R. Davey Cooper 
(Smith, Elder, 10s. 6d. net), that one is almost afraid of the book 
itself. When an author writes of “ millions of trees in the forest 
below, bending their’ heads weeping to the restless sigh of the 
wind, thus I gaze away to the east, watching for the sky to 
lighten and proclaim the coming of a great blood-red moon which 
shall climb into the heavens from behind the mountains far 
beyond which are the shimmering silent waters of old Mother 
Nile, flowing away to the north like a stream of molten lead ”— 
then one fears to advance. Fortunately the rest of the book 
is smoother sailing, a comparatively plain account of elephant- 
hunting and adventures in Congola. Mr. Cooper has not much 
that is good to say of Belgian officials, but we do not know on 
what grounds he holds that British officials befool the natives. 

Fine writing is the last thing of which one could accuse that 
indefatigable traveller, Mr. J. Foster Fraser, whose account of 
“The Amazing Argentine ’’ (Cassell, 6s.) is an informative series 
of sketches of a tour in the Republic. His style is colloquial and 
easy, his impressions vivid and occasionally a little jerky, his 
judgment and advice as to the present land speculation and the 
future of the Argentine and its finance thoroughly sound. Mr. 
Fraser has the valuable gift of always being able to interest the 
average reader, who is rather impatient of detail, but wants a 
broad view of the whole subject. 

An author like Mr. Arthur S. Walcott, who writes of “Java 
and Her Neighbours’? (Putnam, 10s. 6d. net), has a legitimate 
advantage over other writers of travel books. Although the 
East Indies and Malaya were the first places which the European 
explorers of the Renascence set out to discover, they have never 
become hackneyed tourist centres. There are no personally 
conducted trips to Timor or Celebes. There is still something 
fresh and adventurous about the East Indies—memories of old 
fights for trade and piratical adventures, of St. Francis Xavier 
and Albuquerque, Stamford Raffles and Rajah Brooke, and 
farther back of Francis Drake in the golden Chersonese; and 
Mr. Walcott gives his book its proper historical setting. For 
the rest the book is a sane and fair estimate of Dutch colonial 
rule at the present day, at a time when it has been thoroughly 
reformed to its own advantage from the restrictive and mono- 
polistic methods which made the Dutch East India Company 
obnoxious and in the end unsuccessful in two continents. This 
is a readable and intelligent book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ART. 
Six Centuries of Painting (Randall Davies). Jack. 10s. 6d. net. 


BIoGRAPHY. 
Wagner, as Man and Artist (Ernest Newman). Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Keats Letters, Papers and other Relics forming the Dilke 
Bequest to the Hampstead Public Library (Edited by George C. 
Williamson). Lane. £3 3s. net. 


Fiction. 
Severed Strands (Frank MacDonald). 
The Chance Child (Mrs. Coulson Kernahan) ; 
McEvoy). Everett. 6s. each. 
The Maze (A. L. Stewart). Long. 6s. 
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Margot—and Her Judges (Richard Marsh). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


History. 
An Economic History of Russia (James Mavor). Dent. 2 Vols. 
3ls. 6d. net. 
Spiritual Reformers in the 16th and 17th Centuries (Rufus M. Jones). 
10s. 6d. net; Makers of Modern Agriculture (William Mac- 
donald), 2s. 6d. net. 


White. 6s. 
Private Affairs (Charles 


Werner Laurie. 


Nutt. 


Macmillan. 


Law. 
The Commercial Laws of the World. Vol. IV., South America : 
Brazil. Sweet and Maxwell. 42s. net. 
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The Country Month by Month (J. A. Owen and G. S. Boulger). 
Duckworth. 6s. net. 


REFERENCE Book. 
The eon Year Book (Keith Morris). 
net. 


William Stevens. 


REPRINTS. 

The Bee and other Essays (Oliver Goldsmith). Oxford University 
Press. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Rage pooch of Wireless Telegraphy (J. A. Fleming). S.P.C.K. 

8 

The Wayfarers’ Library.—Children of the Ghetto (Israel Zangwill) ; 
Rudder Grange (Frank R. Ay enor Prophets, Priests and 
Kings (A. G. Gardiner) : hteenth cute Studies (Austin 
Dobson). Dent. 1s. net on 

L’Eau Vive (A. E. W. Mason). 1s. net; Atala. René. Le dernier 
Abencerage (Chateaubriand). 10d. net. Nelson. 

Italy of the Italians (Helen Zimmern). Pitman. 6s. net. 

A New Uniform Edition of the Works of Maarten Maartens.—Some 
bag + ther I Have Known; A Question of Taste. Constable. 

6d. 

Old French = (William Morris). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Scnoot Book. 

A Manual of Practical Physical Chemistry (Francis W. Gray). 
Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Cult of the Passing Moment: Some Suggestions Towards a 
Theory of the Spiritual Life (Arthur Chandler). Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Lay Views (By Six Clergy). Longmans. 33s. 6d. net. 

Early Church Classics.—The Commentary of St. Vincent of Lerins ; 
Tertullian on the Testimony of the Soul (Translated by T. 
Herbert Bindley). 2s. net each; The Mysticism of William 
Law (The Rev. 8. Harvey Gem). 1s. 6d. net; Thoughts on 
Bible Reading (L. H. M. Soulsby). 1s. net; The Incarnation 
(The Rev. W. S. H. Morris); A Fresh Investigation of Sources 
of Genesis (Johannes Dahse). 6d. net each. 8S.P.C.K. 

A Constructive Basis for Theology (James Ten Broeke). Macmillan. 
10s. net. 

TRAVEL. 

By the Waters of Germany (Norma Lorimer). Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Cradle of Mankind: Life in Eastern Kurdistan (The Rev. W. A. 
Wigram, D.D., and Edgar T. A. Wigram). Black. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Dutch East: Sketches and Pictures (J. Macmillan Brown). 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

From Russia to Siam, with a Voyage Down the Danube: Sketches 
of Travel in Many Lands (Ernest Young). Goschen. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
VERSE AND Drama. 


Moorland Sanctuary and other Poems (R. H. Law). Elkin Mathews. 
1s. net. 

The Epic of the Empire (John Frederick Rowbotham). Cranwell. 

Pagan (Amy Skagaard-Pedersen). Fifield. 1s. 6d. net. 

North of Boston (Robert Frost). Nutt. 3s. 6d. net. 

Four One-Act Plays (Gertrude Jennings). French. 1s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Autolycus in Arcady (Herbert W. Tompkins). Allen. 3s. 6d. net. 

British Revolution, The (R. A. P. Hill). 2s. net ; John Napier and 
the Invention of Logarithms, 1614 (E. W. Hobson). 1s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Child Went Forth, A (Yoi Pawlowska). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

Christianity and Economic Science (W. ham). 2s. 6d. net ; 
The Spirit of Japanese Poetry (Yone Noguchi). 2s. net; 
Proportional a fe and British Politics (J. Fisher 
Williams). 1s. net. 

Elementary Logic (Alfred ‘Sidgexck). Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 

En Lisant Moliére (Emile Faquet). Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 

Golf for Women (George Duncan). Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net. 

History of Russian Music, A (M. Montagu-Nathan). Reeves. 5s. 


net. 
Mistaken Fury, The, and other Lapses (Oswald Couldrey). Oxford : 
3s. 6d. net. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. net. 


Blackwell. 

Political Economy (Charles Gide). 

Preface to Politics, A (Walter Lippmann). Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 

Russian Opera, The (Rosa Newmarch). Jenkins. 5s. net. 

Spenser, Edmund, and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon (Edward 
George Harman). Constable. 16s. net. 

Through an Anglican Sisterhood to Rome (A. H. Bennett). 4s. 6d. 
net ; Lourdes (Johannes Jérgensen). 2s. 6d. net. Longmans. 

Wife, The, in Ancient and Modern Times (E. J. Schuster). Sidgwick 
and Jackson. ls. net. 


REVIEWS AND MaGaziINEs For May :—The Asiatic Review, 2s. 6d. 
net ; The Open Court, 10 cents ; The North American Review, 
1s. net ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 2 frs. 50; The Atlantic 
Monthly, ls. net; Mercure de France, 1 fr. 50; Book-Prices 
Current, 4s. net ; Wild Life, 2s. 6d. net; Mécheroutiette; The 
Political Quarterly, 3s. net; The Irish Review, 6d. net; 
Sociological Review, 2s. 6d. net; International Theosophical 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 

Highest. Lowest. 

3 Months’ Bills ... 25% 
Jan. 29, 1914. April 17, 1913. 

Bank Rate 3 per cent. 44 per cent. 


General: Settlement May 28. 
Consols Settlement June 2. 
HE golf championship, the approach of the 
Epsom classic event and the prospective vaca- 


| 


railway labour, and the latest ultimatum from the 
men’s union has entirely removed ‘‘ bull’’ ideas from 
the Home Railway market for the time being. The 
leading stocks have only engaged in a fractional 
depreciation during the week, but regarding the 


_ probable expansion of the labour unrest it would appear 


advisable to close open ‘‘ bull ’’ accounts as quickly as 
possible. 

The point of interest, and which was quite unex- 
pected, was the announcement that the directors of 
the London and North-Western Co. would shortly 


' make an issue of Preference stock, while fresh Deben- 


tion have combined to divert Stock Exchange atten- | 
tion from the political sphere to some extent during | 


the week. A walk across the House might certainly | 129} 
}. 


give one the impression that finance and politics are 
less at variance than was the case some weeks back, 
but this is not so in reality. The investment and 
speculative positions have been lulled into a calmer 


atmosphere by the recent elimination of the weaker | 


accounts; but there is not the slightest question that 
jobbers are seriously concerned as to the promised 
amendment to the Home Rule Bill after it has been 
placed on the statute book. It must be remembered 
that, quite apart from the merits of the Home Rule 
question from a _ purely political standpoint, the 
passage of the Bill may yet result in grave con- 


sequences to the financial position of the country; and | 


until the character of the amendment is before the 


House it would be idle to anticipate an expansion of | 


public confidence in Stock Exchange operations. 
Various cash displacements in connection with calls 
on new issues of capital have rendered the Money 


Market somewhat more cramped during the week; _ 
but the undercurrent of confidence in the soundness | 


of the financial position has been fully displayed by 
the increase of new flotations. 

The Ministerial crisis in France has again introduced 
the fears of economic troubles in Paris, and much of 
the market stagnancy here must be attributed to that 


ture stock would be offered by the Chatham and Dover 
Co. Chatham Ordinary fell to 15 and the Preference 
to $24, whilst North-Westerns were offered down to 


American shares have presented no opportunity to 
outside operators, and the market position is still under 
the cloud of the freight-rate question, which points 
to the likelihood of the speculative position remaining 
in the hands of the Arbitrage houses for some time to 
come. Canadian Pacifics at 197} appear to be inflated, 
in view of the present market position both here and 
in Wall Street. 

Grand Trunk stocks were more or less heavily 
liquidated on Thursday in connection with the exten- 
sive weak account which was disclosed after the recent 
settlement, the Ordinary stock now being down to 
174, the First Preference to 98, and the Third Pre- 
ference to 374. Jobbers appear now to have placed the 
bulk of the stock, however, and it is expected that 
values will appreciate before the next ‘‘ making up ’’. 

Peruvian bonds experienced a rather sensational 
relapse earlier in the week, on the condition of political 
affairs in Peru, the Ordinary being down to 6%, the 
Preference to 36}, and the Debentures to 95. Selling 
developed upon extensive lines, but the opinion prevails 


_ that the recent change in the Presidency of Peru is 
_ distinctly favourable to capital interests, and that the 


the banks here have shown a welcome readiness to | 


accommodate the market in discounting maturities, 
which gives the impression that greater success will 
attend the future loan flotations, providing Irish affairs 
do not again develop into a financial bugbear. 

The New South Wales Government issue of 
£ 3,000,000 in Four per Cents. at 99 was not unex- 
pected, although as recently as January last a loan 


however, the instalments are spread, and there is a 
further yield of £1 to the investor, which brings the 
real issue price nearer to 98. 

In view of the prosperity which has crowned 
Harrods’ business for many years there was little 


: _ liquidating movement here has been quite overdone by 
influence. At all times during the week, however, | 


British holders of Peruvian bonds. 
The manipulation of a few particular shares has 


constituted the business of the week in the Mining 


section, the favourable statement concerning the April 


_ crushing made by the General Mining Finance Cor- 
_ poration having been entirely ignored by the market. 


The Kirkland Lake group has held the field of 
activity for some time now, and those professionals 


who happen to enjoy a close association with these 
of £%3,000,000 was made at 96. In the present case, | PPe Joy 


particular shares show no sign of letting the quotation 
down at present. Even the Kirkland Exploration issue, 


_ which was given a very wide berth in the House at 


its time of issue, is being offered at a premium of §, 


_ at which price the shares do not appear attractive. 


doubt that their issue of 700,000 Five per Cent. | 


Preference shares, to acquire the Ordinary capital of 
Dickins and Jones, would appeal to the public, and it 
is understood that the whole amount was taken up by 
public subscription. 

Two other issues of smaller dimensions were offered 
at the beginning of the week—the British Isles Oil 
Producers issued 300,000 Ordinary shares, and 
the Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., offered 134,000 Ordinary 
shares. It is understood, however, that only a very 
moderate response was made in either case. 

The course of gilt-edged securities during the week 
has not been altogether disappointing, inasmuch as 
existing stocks displayed no tendency to collapse on 
the appearance of the fresh New South Wales issue. 
Consols have gradually lost ground and have now 
reached the miserable figure of 748; but the 
persistent shrinkage of stocks can almost entirely be 
attributed to the fears of economic troubles arising 


Industrial shares have been generally stagnant. An 
amalgamation has been arranged between the 
P. and O. and the British India steamship companies, 
and the stock of the former company has in con- 


| sequence advanced to 310. 


| 


from the Irish crisis. Other funds have made a pro- | 


portionate depreciation, but the fact that the Bank of 
England Reserve showed an increase of £167,000, 
despite the export of £49,000 during the week, 
exercised a decided check upon the downward move- 
ment of quotations. 


Rubber and Oil shares have been dull, with no out- 
standing feature, and no general activity in Oil issues 
is anticipated before the Whitsun vacation. 


INSURANCE. 
CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


PERATING under conditions very difierent from 
those which exist in this country at the present 

time, New World life offices develop much faster than 
do our own institutions; premiums can be easily 
obtained, and funds are quickly accumulated. As these 
funds can generally be invested to yield more than 5 
per cent. after deduction of all charges, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why Colonial and American com- 
panies selling life assurance and annuities expand at 
such a notable rate, notwithstanding the liberality of 
their expenditure. In most cases they value their 
liabilities at comparatively low rates of assumed 


_ interest, and thus ensure a large margin of unvalued 
There appears to be no finality to the demands of | 


(Continued on page 684.) 
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WHY PAY RENT? 


Advances a!ready made 
Exceed #1, 500,000. 

The City Life under its “ Ideal” policy enables Policy- 
holders to reap the benefit of their investment during their 
own lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of A COMFORT- 
ABLE HOUSE, FREE FROM ANY MORTGAGE 
CHARGE OR "ENCUMBRANCE. 

GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


for Prosp 
CITY LIFE “ASSURANCE "COMPANY, 


6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Varentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


Mortgages.) 


Governor— 
Sir Lussock, 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, Anmuities, Employers’ 
Liability, Live Stock, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 

The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR 


Apply for full particulars of ail classes of insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


NORWICH UNION | 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 
The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for Prospectus to The Secretary, 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH, 


q or to any Branch Office of the Society, J 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. (Established 1849.) 
The LARGEST and MOST prosperous Mutual 
Life Office in the British Empire. 


ASSETS - £32,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME -_ - £4,000,000 


Valuation Report published and Bonuses divided ANNUALLY. 
37 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


YACHTING CRUISES 


to the WEST HIGHLANDS, 
NORTH & EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
also ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation, 
Liberal Table, and Moderate Fares. 


Full Particulars of Sailings will be sent on application to 
M. LANGLANDS & SONS (Dept. V), LIVERPOOL. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company: 
(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 

Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses 

and other papers may be had on written or personal application. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


AND PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
Many Business PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
Mansions, Farm BuILpincs, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED, THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEBY 

prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 


of the 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4. £s 


Half Year... O34 coe ooo 


Quarter 
Cheeues and M should be able 
te the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King ayebl 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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interest, a portion of which can safely be spent on 
extensionary work. The Confederation Life Associa- 
tion, of Toronto, which has an office here, affords a 
striking illustration of the advantages now possessed 
by Canadian offices. This company began business in 
1871, and completed its forty-second year on 31 Decem- 
ber last, at which date the life funds amounted to 
£3,779,081, having increased by £260,814 during the 
last twelve months. Considering the age of the office 
and the number of years which elapsed before the con- 
fidence of the public was won, these amounts are sub- 
stantial, but they appear rather small when contrasted 
with the premium income and interest revenue, which 
amounted to £510,151 and 4,203,472 respectively, and 
compared with £457,321 and 4,182,956 in 1912 and 
with £418,827 and £171,148 in the preceding year. 
This Canadian office has undoubtedly made remark- 
able headway in recent years, and its future will be 


certain important considerations. Not only has the 
rate of interest earned on the total funds gradually 


| risen in recent years to £5 14s. 6d. per cent., but the 


proportion of the business valued with 3 per cent. in- 
terest has also steadily enlarged. The actuary’s valua- 


| tion report shows that the volume of pre-1900 assur- 
_ ances in force is now comparatively small, and is certain 


to become insignificant before the present decade 


expires. Out of gross sums at risk amounting to 
| £14,197,455 on 31 December last only 42,158,092 was 


valued at 4 per cent., and 41,184,749 at 3} per cent., 
whereas the much larger amount of 410,854,614 had 
been placed on a 3 per cent. basis. The margin of 
interest unvalued is, therefore, already exceptionally 
large—over 2 per cent., and it may be expected to 
further widen for some years to come. Should this 
happen, policyholders are likely to do extremely well, 


| notwithstanding the heavy expenditure that is now 


watched with considerable interest, but not with con- | 


cern, because the management has all along been fairly 
conservative, and the valuations are made by approved 
tables and regular methods. A comparison of the 
accounts for 1908 and 1913 shows that during the 


interval the following changes occurred, the assurance | 


fund increasing by £938,809, the annuity fund by 
£114,584, the premium income by £161,549, or by 
nearly one-half, and the interest income by £71,459, 
or in an even greater proportion. The expenditure of 
the company is also found to have considerably increased 
during the five years—from £102,730 to £158,437; 
but an examination of the figures shows that growth in 
this respect has mainly been due to the larger volume 
of new business transacted. In each of the last two 
years the Confederation Life’s new premiums ex- 
ceeded £100,000 in amount, and this fact would 
account for large payments by way of commission. 
As a matter of fact, this office is not extravagantly 
managed, although its yearly expenditure represents 
about 30 per cent. of the total premium income. Prac- 
tically one-fifth of the premiums consist of first instal- 
ments, in respect of which agents receive commuted, or 
partially commuted, remuneration, and, in the second 
place, the charges include the cost of the annuity tran- 
sactions, which have now become important. 

When reasonable allowance is made for these two 


being incurred. It is evident, indeed, that no risks 
are being run by the management. For assurances 
at ordinary rates the British Offices Om(s) mortality 
table is employed in the valuation, while all tropical 
business is treated by the American Tropical Expe- 
rience Table. Both these tests are regarded as ade- 
quate, and the same remark applies to the British 
Offices Select Life Annuity Table, 1893, which is 
used in ascertaining the liability under annuity con- 
tracts. Furthermore, the valuations are regularly 
made on a net premium basis, and advantage is not 
taken of the lax provisions of the Dominion of Canada 
Insurance Act, which permits ‘‘ preliminary term ”’ 
valuations under certain restrictions, thus enabling an 
artificial surplus to be created. 


Norwicu Union Lire Orrice.—By an unfortunate 
blunder, due to indistinct caligraphy, the premium 


income of this office was stated last week to have 


facts the burden on the renewal premium income is 


not discovered to be excessive, and there is apparently 
no reason why the Association should not ultimately 


pay first-class bonuses to its policyholders with imme- | 


diate participation in profits. In the last five years the 
cash profits distributed increased from £16,245 to 
4£:38,811, and the rate of bonus declared has constantly 
risen. 

In connection with the bonuses which have been 
paid by the Confederation Life so far, or are likely to 
be paid by it hereafter, it would be unjust to overlook 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereal® 
form a perfect and natural food, and with these as its constituent parts Horlick’® 
Malted Milk appeals to one and all, meeting in each case the special dieteti© 
needs of the individual. 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the digestion, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength and vitality and builds up and maintains health, 
fitness and stamina. To the Business-man the regular use of Horlick's is 
especially valuable as it prevents fatigue and restores energy, and the Athlete 
finds in it the best training diet. In the home it is a valuable and delicious food- 

verage suitable for all meals and is more beneficial than tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 


Ready in a moment with Hot or Cold Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING REQUIRED. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 
A delicious food confection to be dissolved in the mouth, con- 
taining all the beneficial qualities of Horlick’s in powder form. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilised Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’G MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


‘amounted to £1,446,894, of which £953,416 was 
obtained at home and 4.193,478 abroad’’. The last 
figures should have read £493,478. 


THE ASIATIC 
REVIEW 


(Formerly “The Asiatic ‘Quarterly Review ”) 
MAY 15, 1914. 2s. 6d, NET. 


INDIA AND THE PRESENT LIBERAL GOVERNMENT 
R. S. Baspal, B.A., B.c.L. (Oxon) 
The FUTURE OF THE CHIEFS OF INDIA “Dewan” 

MOROCCO IN THE MELTING-POT 

Cuarces Roser, C.E.y F.R.G.S. 

The MEMOIRS OF SHAH TAHMASP, KING OF PERSIA 
H. BeveripGe 
The POSITION IN CHINA E. H. Parker 
The INDIAN PERIL IGnotvus 
A JAPANESE CONCEPTION OF TRUTH Feuix 


(Proceedings of the East India Association) 
The ANDAMAN PENAL SYSTEM 
Coronet Six Ricuarp Tempce, Bart., C.1.F. 
The BATTLE OF THE GAUGES IN INDIA 
Sir Guitrorp Moresworth, K.C.1.£. 


CORRESPONDENCE : 


“The IMPORTANCE OF CRICKET IN INDIA” 

Lorp Harris, G.C.81. 
“The DARKNESS OVER EGYPT” Aut Faum1 Monamep 
“EPIRUS : EUROPE’S LATEST CRUX” F. R. Scatcnerp 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The PROPOSED SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES IN 
LONDON 

OBITUARY NOTICES 

INDIAN MAIL 


PUBLISHED AT 
WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 3, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
With 117 Colour Plates and numerous half tones. 
£2 2s. net (postage 10d.) 


THE 


HORTICULTURAL 
RECORD 


By REGINALD CORY 


Souvenir volume of the Royal International Exhibition, dedicated by 
special permission to His Most Gracious Majesty King George V. 
Indispensable to everyone interested in the History and Practice of 
Horticulture. 
The contents include the following articles : 
ROCK GARDENS, by R. Farrer; ROSES, by H. R. Darlington ; 
TREES AND SHRUBS, by W. J. Bean; SWEET PEAS, by W. 
Cuthbertson; TROPICAL GARDEN PLANTS, by W. Watson, 
A.L.S.; ORCHIDS, by J. O'Brien, V.M.H.; FERNS, by C. T. 
Druery. V.M.H.; GREENHOUSE PLANTS, by C. H. Curtis; 
FRUITS, by E. A. Bunyard; VEGETABLES, by G. F. Tinley. 
“ A careful inspection fails to find anything that is not praiseworthy.""— 
e Standard. 
“ We congratulate the editor and contributors, and we wish Mr. Cory'senter- 
prise the success which it so richly deserves.'’—The Gardener's Chronicle. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


1828 1914 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of Englisb and Foreign Literature, 
Science, the Fine Arts, Music and the Drama. 


This week's issue (May 23) contains a 


FICTION SUPPLEMENT 


including REVIEWS of NOVELS 

under the following headings :— 
Social Studies. Tales of Other Days. 
Mysteries and Crimes. Translations. 
Fantasies. Problems of Men & Women, 
Stories of the Outlands. Juvenile. 


Special attention is also devoted to 


LOCAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Leading Article : “Places and their Interest.” 


Among the Reviews are the following :— 


Highways and Byways in Shakespeare’s Country. 
London. 

London Survivals. 

In Pursuit of Spring. 

Odd Yarns of English Lakeland. 

Charles Stewart Parnell, &c. 


A Specimen Copy of THE ATHENA®UM 
will be forwarded post free upon request. 


EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, 11 Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
H. G. WELLS’S 


New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


Tue Westminster GazeTre.—"It is neatly contrived, abounds in 
vigorous dialectic and striking descriptive passages, and contains many a 
page which will kindle thought. The insanity of armaments and the 
absurdity of diplomacy are well-battered targets, and we all have a shot at 
them from time to time. But Mr. Wells's shots are well aimed, and the 
particular kind of cataclysm that he imagines is more original than the 
Armageddons of other novelists."’ 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 
Waiting. By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


Tue Fretp.—" The story ‘ Waiting,’ of life in a fairly prosperous Irish 
rural community, with the village schoolmaster for a hero, is intensely 
interesting. Mr. O'Donovan has studied his subject with care, and writes 
with sincerity and conviction.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Chitra. 4 Play in One Act. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Patt Matyi Gazette.—"’ Over and over again we find that perfume of 
phrase which has always marked Mr. Tagore’s work at its best."' 
NORMAN GALE. 


Collected Poems. by NorRMAN GALE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tue Datty¢CuronicLte.—"' In this little volume of Norman Gale we find 
a touch of Nature, a breath of briar-scented air as refreshing, a note of 
piping music as melodious as ever came from English countryside.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
Lectures on the Relation 
between Law and Public 
Opinion in England during 
the Nineteenth Century. By 


A. V. Dicey, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. Second Edition. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Restatement and Reunion. 4 stucy 
in First Principles. By BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER, 
Fellow, Dean and Lecturer in Theology and Classics 
of Queen's College, Oxford, &c., Editor of Foundations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Schools and the Nation. 


By Dr. GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER (Director of 
Education in Munich). Translated by C. K. OGDEN. 
With an Introduction by Viscount HALDANE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Training of a Working Boy. 
By Rev. H.S. PELHAM, M.A. With a Foreword by the 
Bishop of BIRMINGHAM. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—" Mr. Pelham writes throughout with a buoyancy and good 
sense that go far to recommend his appeal.” 


NEW EDITION. RE-WRITTEN AND ENLARGED. 


The Childhood of the World. 


A Simple Account of Man's Origin and Early History. By 
EDWARD CLODD. New Edition. Re-written and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 May 1914. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination June 9th, 10th, 11th. At least Ten Entrance Scholarships 
value £60 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 


who are not already in the College, whether Senior or Junior Department, | 


including James of Hereford Scholarship, value £35 per annum, with 
preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also Army 
Scholarships and Old Cheltonian Scholarships. 

Some Nominations for Sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open 
for next term. Apply to The Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


QUEEN'S (SMALL) HALL. 
THE ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
BARON WALLEEN will give a LECTURE on 
the Occult Scientific Investigations of RUDOLF STEINER, 
From Buddha the Teacher, to Christ the Creator. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 27, at 8. — _— 
1s., 6d., and f agents, Ch II's Box ueen’s Hall. 
Jobn Watkins. Ceeil Court, Chaves Road. 


MODERN DUTCH MASTERS. 
Now open, a collection of Pictures by the above. 
The 104th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
120 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ExxcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorKsS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
FURNITURE, PicTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Corns, Booxs, Otp Lacg, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS, WRITERS, 
are OFFERED EXPERT ASSISTANCE at Moderate Fees. 
Prospectus post free on application to the Secretary ; 


London General Information Service, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT | 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH 


Visitors enjoy every Hotel 
HYDRO Comfort, with the Baths 


and Amusements of a 
Hydro at moderate cost, 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB" Family{Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


Of ali Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.c. 
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-TOUGH-OAKES GOLD MINES. 


THE statutory meeting of the Tough-Oakes Gold Mines, Ltd., 
was held on Tuesday at Salisbury House, E.C., Mr. G. R. 
Bonnard presiding. 

The Chairman said: The prospectus offering for public sub- 
scription 100,000 shares was issued under date of g March last, 
and stated that, prior to that date, 100,000 shares had been 
allotted at par. The shares offered for public subscription were 
| subscribed and allotted in full. This company had been formed 
| to acquire a controlling interest in the Tough-Oakes mine, 

situated in the Kirkland Lake goldfield, by purchasing shares in 

the Tough-Oakes Gold Mines, Ltd., of Haileybury, Ontario— 
| a Canadian company owning the mine. The prospectus was 
accompanied by a comprehensive report by Mr. H. H. Johnson, 

M.I.M.M., who had examined the mine in December last, and 
| who stated that, in his opinion, the Tough-Oakes mine was open- 
ing up extremely well, and promised to be one of several large 
producers on the Kirkland Lake field. A further report upon 
the mine by Mr. Frank C. Loring was issued on 25 March last, 
and Mr. Johnson and Mr. Loring are in complete accord as to 
the great value of the property and the practical certainty that 
its working will, with proper development, result in the earning 
| of large and continuous profits. The Kirkland Lake goldfield is 

a comparatively new one, but full of promise. The ore bodies 
| disclosed on the Tough-Oakes mine have been proved to be of 

great value, and though the phenomenally rich ore is more or 

less confined to comparatively narrow podies, yet the adjoining 
formation carries good gold-bearing values over considerable 
widths. I do not propose to put before you to-day geological 
arguments #70 or con as to the continuation in depth or in strike 
of these formations. You have had an opportunity of reading the 
reports of Mr. H. H. Johnson and Mr. Frank C. Loring. Speak- 
ing for myself, I have sought in this connection the advice of 
others, and it is a great pleasure to me to be able to tell you 
that such advice has fully confirmed the favourable views enter- 
tained by these two gentlemen. When the prospectus was issued, 
you were informed that extensive development work could not be 
started until the electric power supply reached the mine. This 
| is on the point of being effected, and I believe that the favourable 
views I have foreshadowed as to future profits will soon be fully 
| confirmed. Suggestions have been made that your company’s 
interest in this mine—the pioneer mine in the Kirkland Lake 
goldfield district—had been over-capitalised. So far as I can 
judge, there is no real foundation for such a fear, and I think that 
if you will exercise patience while we carry out our programme 
of development work you will find that, by becoming interested 
in this company as shareholders, you have made a wise investment, 
which will prove satisfactory both as to dividends and the in- 
creased capital value of your shareholdings. 


_ THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 


Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


USTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 


| BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP: O. korst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, g 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


ANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barree MARSEILLES: Mme, 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 
Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. ARIS 
- Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Librar 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 2 ue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de 1’Opéra; Librairie Timoti 
14 Tue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques em | 
esa Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 
ains. 
GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT: 
Vaternahm, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: 
J. W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 
Schick, Library. _HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54° Brienner- 
—. STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
ahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 
SPANARCELONA: Louis B Rambl 
E NA: uis erge, 7 am Estudios. 
LISBON: A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Yeenien. ones 
FT Pai Elisabeth 
:_F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse; Fest 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques. BERNE : Gustay Frey, 
Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue Pecolat. 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE: 
A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, 
Library. ST. MORITZBAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 
RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND 
With 117 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BRASSEY (LADY) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” With 66 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
BUCKLE (H. T.) 
HISTORY OF ae a IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 


FRANCE, SPAIN AND . 3 Vols, 
tos. 6d. 
CLODD (E.) 
STORY OF CREATION: Plain Account of Evolu- 


tion. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 
HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 
AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 
46 lllustrations. 3s. 6d. 
DOYLE (Sir A. 
MICAH CLARKE: Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With 38. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “POLESTAR,” and 
other . 6d. 
REFU : Huguenots. 
With 25 &. 
THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 3s. 6d. 


FROUDE WU. A.) 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. 
3S. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. ros. 6d. 


SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 

DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 35. 6d. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 3s. 6d. 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY: an Irish 
Romance. 3s. 6d. 

and Her Colonies. With 


‘A: or, 
Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 
EN THE WEST INDIES. With 
9 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 35. 6d. 
CESAR: aSketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


(A SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 

JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

BEATRICE. 3s. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 2g Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the wet of 
Jerusalem. With 16 lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

STELLA FREGELIUS. 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 illus. 3s. 6d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 
tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


A FARMER'S YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
38. 6d. 


RURAL DENMARE. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HAGGARD (Sir RIDER) and 
LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF MY HEART 3. 6d. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: aFable. 3s. 6d. 


KNIGHT (CE. F.) 

THE CRUISE OF THE ———_ With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE on” With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE “ FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC. With Map 
and 11 

THREE MEET: A 

tive of Recent oy ‘in Kashmir, Wes' 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map "and lilus. 
trations. 3S. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days of Joan 
of Arc. With a9 38. 6d, 


MACAULAY (LORD) 
COMPLETE WORKS. “Albany Edition.” With 


12 Portraits. 12 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
Vols, L.-VI.— land. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and 
Vols. XI., XII.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 
With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 43s. 6d. 


iS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 
MERIVALE (Dean) 
HISTORY THE ROMANS UNDER 
EMPIRE 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. = 


MILL W. S.) 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 3s. od. each. 


NANSEN (F.) 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND, With 
142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
AND THE CARTHAGINIANS. With 
Maps, Plans, &c. 38. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAYGROUND OF =o. (The Alps.) 
With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE, with other Fables. 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 35. 6d. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
OF CHARLES JAMES 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. ‘3. 6d. 
VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Fcp. 8vo. 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


*.* Except Newman's “ Apologia," which is 2s. 6d. net in cloth ; 38. 6d. net in leather. 


ANSTEY (F.) 


VOCES POPULI. First Series. With zo Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


VOCES POPULI. Second Series. With 25 Illus. 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. With Photo 
gravure Frontispiece atter HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE W. A.) 
REAT SUBJECTS. In 


RT STUDIES ON G 
5 vols. (Sold separately.) 


INGELOW (JEAN) 
and arranged by ANDREW 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


LANG (ANDREW) 


MACKAIL (WJ. 
SELECT EPIGRAMS from 
LOGY. 2 vols. (Sold se ely) 
Greek Text and English ears 
MAX MULLER (F.) 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
MORRIS (WILLIAM) 


LIFE OF WILLIAM By = 
MACKAIL. With 


MORRIS. 
Frontispieces. 
sold separately.) 
— NOWHERE. (Also in paper covers, 
Is. ne’ 
POEMS BY THE Y. 
A JOHN BALL, AND A KING’S 
THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 2 vols. (Not 
sold OF ) 
THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 
THE BEYOND THE WORLD. 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. 2 vols. 
sold 
2 vols, 
Nee sold separately.) 


FLOOD. sold 
separately.) Un February. 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 
VERSES ON VARIOUS OOCASIONS, including 
IA PRO VITA SUA. (Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
CHURCH OF FATHERS. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
DE. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. With other 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Introduction by ANDREW LANG, 
gtavure Frontispiece. 


STEVENSON (R. L. & F.) 
THE DYNAMITER. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) & 
OSBOURNE (L.) 
THE WRONG BOX. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY) 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. John Lane’s New Books 


THE KEATS LETTERS, PAPERS, 


AND OTHER RELICS: rormina 
THE DILKE BEQUEST IN THE HAMPSTEAD 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. Reproduced in 58 Collotype Fac- 
similes. Edited, with full Transcriptions and Notes, by 
GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., together with Fore- 
words by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, an Introduction 
by H. BUXTON FORMAN, C.B., and an Account by the 
Editor of the Portraits of Keats with 14 Reproductions. Crown 
folio (15 in. X 11 in.). Limited to 320 numbered copies. 
3 Guineas net. [Ready. 


CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON 
THE DYKE. sy avpinia Lucy 


(Mrs. Wherry). Two volumes. With 33 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

These volumes deal with the history of the house, and include | 
the intimate and often historical correspondence of its occupiers 
for over three centuries. Among many other correspondents were | 
members of the following families : Grosvenors, Delves, Edisburys, 
Mellers, Mellors, Yale (the founder of Yale University), Custs, 
Huttons, Reynardsons, Wynns, and the Yorkes, who are still the 
resident owners, having held the estates in a direct line since 1706. 
Many of the illustrations represent unique specimens of silver, 
china and furniture, and family portraits by famous artists. No 
similar volume of such interest has appeared since the publication 
of ‘‘ Coke of Norfolk.’’ [Ready May 27. 


THE BERRY PAPERS. tne corre. 
SPONDENCE OF MARY AND AGNES BERRY > 
(1763-1852). By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 27 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 
‘* The correspondence gives us many pleasant glimpses of the | 

intimate lives of all sorts and conditions of celebrities.’’"—Times. 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT. 3, 


DEMETRA VAKA. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pages of a girl's life in the Near East, full of colour and incident, 
and disclosing in arresting manner the racial contrasts of religion 
and character that contributed to the recent struggle between | 
Turkey and her rivals. [Ready Shortly. | 


| 

A NEW VOLUME by | 

H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE NEW OPTIMISM. 3.63.00. 
| 


An exposition of the evolution of the solar universe, incidentally | 
of life, and finally of man. Mr. Stacpoole conjectures as to the | 
heights to which man may yet climb now that he has developed a 
world soul, a mind which thinks collectively instead of individually. 
The charming strain of philosophy which has delighted so many 
readers of Mr. Stacpoole’s brilliant novels is here devoted to a 
cause of optimism very refreshing in these days. [Ready Shortly. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 
THE FORTUNATE YOUTH By W. J. LOCKE | 
| 


“ Never has Mr. Locke displayed his gifts to more attractive advantage,” 
—Morning Post. | 
** Steady advance of Mr. Locke’s genius.’’"—Mr. James DouGtas in the Star. 
** Will delight Mr. Locke’s many admirers."'"—Times. 
“Delightful romance. The author’s humour, like his charity, never fails 
us."'"—Pall Mall Gazette. _ 
** We read on and on with rejoicing interest.''"—Evening Standard. 


LOUIS NORBERT [ Ready.) By VERNON LEE 
MRS. VANDERSTEIN’S JEWELS [Ready May 27.) 


By Mrs. CHARLES BRYCE 
A GIRL’S MARRIAGE 


By AGNES GORDON LENNOX 
“With Fay Beaumont in the foreground the reader will watch the stirrings of | 

nature with many a thrill.'"—Times. | 

CURING CHRISTOPHER By Mrs. HoracE TREMLETT | 
“The scene in Lebah's flat would bring tears of joy to the eyes of a music- | 

hall manager in search of a sketch.''"—Pall Mall Gasette. 

OH, MR. BIDGOOD ! By PETER BLUNDELL 
“Humour of a quality which we associate with Mr. W. W. Jacobs's nautical 

stories deftly mingled with thrilling adventure.''"—Spectator. 

THE PURPLE MISTS (5th Edition.) By F. E. MILLs Younc 


“A master hand. Powerful and touching.”—Pall Mall Gazette. | 
GARDEN OATS (3rd Edition.) By ALICE HERBERT 
** Mrs. Herbert has achieved another brilliant success.''"—Observer. 
THE TREND By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT 


* Observant, suggestive, and arresting, while coloured with a most engaging 
humour. Admirably attractive and stimulating. ‘The Trend’ will fascinate 
the elect."—Morning Post. 

“The world would de well to learn the lesson of ‘The Trend.’ ” 

—Saturday Review. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, w.. 


DENT SONS 


Wagner : As Man and Artist. 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. Small Demy 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net. 

The author has tried to sift out the real truth from the great 
mass of material now available, and to paint a portrait of the 
composer, as a man, that shall steer equally clear of too much 
extenuation and too much setting down in malice. 


The Gods of India. 


By E. OsBporRN MARTIN. With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs specially taken. Small Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

It has been written as much for Hindu as for English readers, 
and the author has honestly striven to be impartial and unbiassed 
in his references to the character and historical setting of the 
deities of Hinduism. 


An Economic History of 
Russia. 


By JAMEs Mavor, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Toronto. In Two 
Volumes. Square Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


The aim of the present work is to present to English readers 
the main result of recent historical researches which have been 
conducted by various Russian scholars. An account is given 
of the old Russian trading towns and of the mercantile foundation 
ofthe economy of early Russia; and the relation between the 
economic changes and the changes in political structure is ex- 
amined in detail. 


Cornwall’s Wonderland. 


By MABEL QUILLER-CoUcH. Crown §8vo. 
3s. 6d net. 


The stories here related were told to the author as a child by 
one who reverenced the legends and antiquities of his county 
too deeply to alter or exaggerate anything, and she passes them 
on in the hope that they may take root in the heart of many 
another child. 


The Hussite Wars. 


By Count LutTzow. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

ee This work, which may be considered asa sequel to the author's 

Life and Times of Master John Hus,” is mainly founded on 

documents written in the Bohemian language, most of which 
are quite unknown to English readers. 


The Wayfarer’s Library 
Twelve New Volumes ready shortly. 

H. G. Wells. Hilaire Belloc 

Austin Dobson Hugh Walpole 

A. G. Gardiner Israel Zangwill 


Please send for full prospectus. 


Everyman’s Library 
700 Volumes now ready. 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


The Oxford Reformers. By FrEDERIC SEEBOHM. 
Pioneer Work for Women. 


By ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 


An Antho of English Prose. 
Dostoieffsky's The Idiot. 
Richardson's Pamela. 2 vols. 


Malthus’ Principles of Population. 2 vols. 
Essays in the Study of Folk-Song. 


By COUNTESS MARTINENGO-CESARESCO, 


Please send for full prospectus. 


24 Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surrn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E. 
Covent Garden 


, and Published by Recinatp WessTER Pace. at the Office, 10 King Street, 


Cc. 
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